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The measurements of this discontent arc not to be found in the 
ii^dividual's estimation of whether or not she was discriminated against 
or treated differently because of her sex. With rare exceptions, none ^ 
will ever really know. Those won^fen who have given little conscious 
thought to the possibility of discrimination will never be' aware of the. 
subtle w^ys in which it molds their lives. They will either be satisfied . 
iwith their lot or will attribute sUch dissatisfaction they may feel to 
;perional failings and extraneous causes. Those who are conscious 
are; doomed to live in a world of everlasting doubt. 'For it is the very 
» inability to know wdiether a particular act by a particular person was ' 
an act of discrimination which makes being a woman in this society and 
on this campus so danming and so damaging. To go through liHe never 
really knowing whether one is seen primarily as an individual pr as a 
category; to engage in one^s work with questions as to How mudi it will 
be judged strictly oji its merit and how much as the product of a member 
of a group; to be unable td say that bnejs treated the same as others 
.^Without hidden bias— these uncertaintie^s in themselves wreak their own 
''havoc regardless of what the r6al situation may iye. It is because of 
• these uncertainties that an^avowedly sex-^blind attitude is^.not sufficient. 
The University, its Students, 'andJtsJEaculty are all part**of society.^ 
For the Univers ity to say it ignores general social 'attitudes is only to 
reinforce them. They must be deliberately and effectively countered 
or they will continue to impose themselves 6n all of us. Th§ result 
will not only be a loss of talent to the. University ; buf an even greater 
loss to .women themselves. 



Jo Freeman 

/ 

(Excerpt from "Women In the' ttoiversity of Chicago. Report of the 
Committee on University Woiaen,"/ Chicago University, Illinois, 
May 1, 1970, p. 122. EEIp 'Report No. 041^37.) 




HIGHLIGHTS OF STATDS'(3fP^^^?3(^te 



As few women occupy the top rank 2t Fairleigh Dickinson Universijgr 
as men occupy the bottom rank. 

No campus is exempt from manifestations of discrimination in.iTank-- 

<• » . ' 

Madison, fewest Professors; Rutherford, most Instructors; Teaneck, 
highjjist g5o|)ortion qf Assistant Professors. 
. Women iri^the lowest ranks perceived^e least amount of discrimination. 

I \ Higher ranked wo^nen tend to be more aware of women clustering at 
' # • 
•* * bottom levels. • * 

Few njarried women were aware of differences' in career-home burdens 

between men and women. ^ 

. L^k of sex awareness marked choices of major, career or graduate 

school. 

. Rola models are essential to stop channeling women into "female" 

fieldg^^ad to open alternative life sequence • * 

• Whether single or married, wdmen suffered sex discrimination. 

. Young married women need societal acceptance of.childleissness or 
aid with child-rearing. . 




. Pro-rated, part-time full status positl^i$>are essential to encouu^e 

married women with children to pursue their career. 
S Women faculty prefer teaching over \<Titing, research or coniniittee 
• ' work. » 
. ' Women need encouragement to serve as depajrtment heads, on important 

committees, obtain grants or pubUsh. . 
. Political favoritism is more widely perceived "by Women facility than 
sex discrimination. * , 

m 

. Advisement falls" more heavily on"women than men within departments 
of the University, whereas reimbursed or more prestigious 
ac^ivitie^ accrue more to men. ^ 

. Office space, secretarial help and pffice equipment are more generous ' 
in male-do.Tiinated departments and often to males within mixed 
departments.* " ^ , ^ 

. Men were elected 9 out of 10 times to committee positions— eicept 
secretary! 

. Even women chairpersons suffered social inequalities. 



Women are caught between the desire to be fe mini n e , and the need to 

';^^!iggressive. * * . ' ^ \ 

U^^^p^^rred at Initial Wring. . . . Women's salaries are lower 

Initially. ' ' ' . ' ' ^. 
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Men get promoted even when they are I'ess qualified than women. - 

f 

Women are- less taiowle%eable about how to negotiate for themselves. 

Women are perceived not to need money,- promotion or- tenure as _ 
much as men. 

Pluralistic ignorance prevails, preventing class consciousness from 

arising. ' ' 
"Hire a Teaneck housewife with a'Ph.D. "--paradigm for sex discrim- 

•,ihation. 

•Women ard invisible in administration." * 

"Women are not supposed to want promotion. They are held at 
Apsistaht Professdr rank, while men vritjiout the doctorate 
ate promoted.*' ' ^ 

Women get terminated for be.ingToo imptessive. 

Fifteen per cent of the respondents had fought termination and won. 

Women believe that no special efforts are being made to locate women 

for faculty or. administrative j|osts# ^ 
Over the past five years, the proportion of initial hirings of women 

has declined. 
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TroportionatelyJar more women are hired at.the Instructor level than 

at any higher level. ^ , 

The Ph/D. is of virtually -no advantage to women; while it correlates 

with male promotion, it h6lds no such Indication for women. 

Lack of the doctorate, however, exposes women to far greater 
. penalties than men. ^. 
The average salary differencial, between men and women at f'airleigh 

Dickinson University in 1972-73. was $2,198.00 or 12.4 per cent. 
'The largest gap was at Teaneck, with $2,946.00; Madison, . 

$1,867,00*, and Rutherford, $1,351.00. 

; ■■ . • T 

Over 5 years, there is no rank at apy campus where women's average . 
salaries .have matched men^s average salaries. 

T I 

Neither age, years in tank, or the doctorate explain* the d.ifference in 

salaries between men and women. 
The chajices of a woman gaining tenure are less likely than a man, 

since few'faculty at Ihstructor or Assistant rank receive " . / 

tenure.^ ' , / j . ' 

The under-tepresentation of wotoen is maintained through low initial 
' appointments,* high termination rates and few women given 

tenure. 
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. Fewer women tRan men tend to take their caso^\|o-grievance. 
, Anti-nepotism policies \v,ere favored by women to end polit 

"ditfinyisiA" but not to prcyent faculty wives- from holding^ 
,full,-time positions. ▼ . 

. Liberalization of policies 'afffecting maternity leave, sick leave, 

« 

hospitalization and equal benefits for men and women in 
pension and retirement plans, v/e're favored by. most women. 

: Women who felt men had easier access to t^vel to bonferences, 
leaves, sabbaticals, research grants and publication, 
' attributed # to women's greater responsibility for home , 
and family aiid to the 'T3uddy'' system favoring m^n. 

Most women felt 'the women's movem-ent had improved the ^ 
awareness of the status of women in academq^. 
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jBackqround - ' . ' . 

Hiqher edutat.iQn^ f or i/opien 'has been ava'ilable 
in the United States s i nee *the'-mi ddl e "of the nineteenth 
century'. But worren have never had more than a ' 
tentaiive foothoTd in- acadene except as tuition ^. 
paying unc^erqraduate • students*. The^overr'i di ng faft 
concernin-c] women in 'Academe' is thejr under-repres^ent-* . " 
ation among gra'duate stOdejits, faculty and adni ni strators 

The attrit'ion af vTOnen pursu i ng hi gher education 
begins i;nfliedi atel y • after 1ii qh schoor graduation ' 
Table 1 shows that 5^^.«r:*of high' school graduates •" 
are women but tf>ey' ctimpri se only AA\7% of college ^ 
freshmen; 43?^ of those .earning bachelor's degrees; 
^9.6r, of those earning master's degrees^, and. 13.3%. 
of those earniofi doctoral • dexjrees • ^ ' ^ 




While there_ i s^_£ome approximation of bal ^oo^ up to and 




.including the ?^.A. line^ just at the denarcation point 
for academic achievement, th'p proportion of women completing 
higher degr'e'es falls, off. . 

0 • - 

■» « 

Table 1. Earned Degrees and First-Time Enrolleej in ' ■ ' 

/ * - ' 

Institutions of Higher Education byj^evel of Study and 

Sex: ■ 1 970 . , • • 

Earned Degrees and ■ * ' Percent 

Enrollment Total Men Women Women 



. High, school graduates, 
1 969-,1970 2 ,906,000^ 1 ,439,000 1 ,467 ,000 50.4 

'• * ' ' _ 

First-time enrollee^ 

in institutions of • - - 

highereducation, 

1970 1 ,775,158 981 ,154 794.,004 . 44.7 

Bachelor's deqrees . ' 

requiring four or ' , „ 

-five years, 1969-T970' •79;2,3|6 451 ,097 341 ,219 43.0 

Secondrlevel (naster's) • \ 

degrees, 1 969-1 970 .'208,2^1 125,624 82,667 39.6 

^Doctoral decrees (Ph.D., , \ 

Ed. D. , Eng. 5. , Sci . D. ) - v. ' ' ' 

.1969-1970 29,866 25,8-90 3,976 . 13.3 



Source:^ U.S.. Department of Health,- Education and Welfare 't, 
1972: 51, 69, 90. (p. 56 Rpssi for citation) 

* > 

' ^Tactor? otiper than -intel 1 ipence^niust then be responsible, 
siTice propDrtiDnS'..up to and including ;^he H.A. remain closely 
fn balance. Because the Ph.D. is considered the sine oiia nnn 

of academic a</jievement, forces which suppress the achievement ' 

' \ 

of the Ph.D. mtt^t be in. operation within thevUrtlversity ' 
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and o^orat/i? to discouraae women from pursuit of the Ph.D. 

This a ttri tion .cannp^t be attributed to inferior 
acadenic/ performance. The American CounciL on Education 
has conducted surveys which show that women's hioh ,schao1 
acad^m^c records are consistently superior to ^those of 



male h i q h ^ 3 c ho B^^r a d u a t e s . Far more women' than men-'-have 

averages of B plus or better or were in the top quarter 
oftheirclass.3^ 

This record of academic achievement continues into 

colleoe (28.5% of freshnen v/onen earned a qrade point 

averane of B or higher compared to 19,.6% of freshmen meV. ) 

Table. 2. Grade Point Average during First Year-.of 
■A . ...College by Sex:' 1966-r1967 

Gr. Pt. An Inst. 



AVQ 



m w 



A- or . • rf- , ^ 

better ^y3.9 5.4 

B or B+ - ' 15.7 23.2 

B- ' ■ . 14.0 16.5 

C+ 22.1 22.0 

C \ . . 34.3' 27.6 

D ' 9.9 5.2 



Source: Bay^r. et al. 1 970:1 9 
• • : (p. .42 Rossi ) 
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The same pattern continues into graduate school. 
^ Among women graduates in 1 969 v/ho went on to oraduate ^ 
school, 375: of wonen comfjared to 26% of men had undergradua.t 
grade point averages of A-,or better.^ 

Table 3. Undergraduate ,Rrad€ Point Averages' of 
American Graduate Students in Ph . D.' ' Probrams , by 
Sex, 

^Undergraduate Grade . - ' ^ 



Poi n t Averaqe 






Men 


Women 


Total 


A or A+, 






9.7 


13.8 


10.7 


A- 






16.2 


23.1 


17.9 


B+ 






2V.6 * 


29.,4 


24.2 








18.0 . 


16,6 


. 17.7 


- 






17.1 


'10.7 ^ - . 


15.5 








13.4 


5.7 


11.5 


G or 5elow 






2.9 


0.8 ; 


2. A 



Source:. Creaqer 1971:45 
(p. 42 Rossi) 



, . .The recently issued Carnegie Commission Report 

^ft ftpfigr^tw4t-i^s for Women ifi tiigher Education states 

the extent of our deplorable w^te of human resou^rces. 

A substantial proportion of the intellectual 
talent of women has been and is being lost 
to society as a result of cultural circumstances. 
Men a/e niven comparatively more 'opportunities 
to use their mental capacjties. 



The supply of superior intelliqence is limited 

^nd the demand for it in society is ever 

greater. The 1 argest unused supply is found 
among women . ^ * . ; i 

, Our society ha's channeled women from early 

childhood tgward womeri^s traditional role - ' 
marriage and children - and away from professional 
achievement. Conditioninq has nurtured the illusion that 
the two options are mutually exclusive and if women 
try to combine family and ca>^eer, one area or 

^tixj^th X'jih] suffer. Women from minority groups and/or 
lower socio-economic status are more traditionally 
oriented and confronted by even greater hurdles in 
acquirina hj-gher education. Inner-directed women 
who have defied the convent ional wisdom and persisted in 
pursuit of professional goals often find that they and 
their aspirations are not taken seriously, f i scrimi natibn 

• against ttiem assumes forms as subtle as the' use of the 
generic term "man", which makes women invisible, aR(4 as 
overt as demanding that women meet' higher Standardis 'of 

.performance for 1 ower' sal aries than the^r ma]e colleagues 
i n academe . ^ • • . . • ' 

The* societal dema^nds on acaTdemic v)omen have been^ 
more-burden son e^tTraX^fWoYe o nth e T IT n a Tie" count e r p a r t s . 
Women, have had responsibility for the physi cal.:ca r^ of . . 
their families and also for the discharge of their profession 
al responsibilities at the .level ^^f perfomance and' 
productivity expected of men. Women,, in e'ffect, have 



performed , two fulil-tine jobs and are e^cpected to be 
grateful for the opportumViy to perform the one outside 
tlie hane. Such demands- have led to role ambivalence,, ' 
time; fragmentation and hav^ constantly placed women 
at' the center of the home-caAeer conflict. 

This conflict has flu;?;^uated slightly over the / 
years, depending, on soci ety ' s- woman-pov;er priorities 
at a giv§n tim^, including pursuit of the doctorate. 
Yet, in relative terms, wonien have lost ground in the 
percentage of docto^ral degreas granted in the "last 
fifty years. In thfe early 1920's' women were granted 
16% £ all doctorates. The high of 20.4ri was reached 
in 1 945 and fell to a low of 9%, during the honve-cen tered 
.1950's.7 ' - . • ' 

Institutional Barriers to Women as Students^ 

Jn^ addition to barriers ra'ised by Yeraale. condition- 
ing, academic institutional barriers have been raised, 
against women. , * . 

Admission standards ar^e gerierally higher for - 
women ,than for men at both the pridergradua te and 
graduate levels. ° . , ' . ; 

Financial aid is more readily given to men 
than to women. One national survey of 1969-70 
co-Tlege sophomores who were full-time students * 
^found th^it even when financial aid v/as awarded to- ' . 
women hy - iiisti ttrtions , it averaged $5}6.0B for wmen 



comp&red to^!s765.00 fdr men', ^ 

At the graduate ^evel, i-^omen qradtfltes are 
oft^rt outside' the informal channels through which word ^ 
of available fellowship and grant 'funds is spread. 
Through lack bf awareness of opportunity, wometi do 
not jVply in R.umbers relative to their qualifications. 
In 1 972-73 abo-ut 80?5 of the nation's most prestigious 
fellowships and av/ards y/&nt to men. Women were also under- 
represented on sel ect ion' conmi ttees . Many had.no v/omQ^Pu ^ 
nemjDers . ^ ^ ' . * , 

Part-tine ^students, are almpst automatically cut 

off from any finan'cial assistance. /This disVri-minaTes" 

against women who would likB to combine stuf/y;with 
rai sijT5..^a--#einl and ^n^inst tfTe "increasi'nci nymber of 
young, husbands and wi/ves attenptina to.^share familial 
respons i bi 1 i t i es.Moual ly . 'Pr.aeticaTly- a J 1 federal 
scholarship and loan aid qoes onlitto full-time students. U 
Even though women fellowship applicants are more qualified, 
th^n-'TTT^e applicants as a group, they are much les5 
likely* to be recipients of f e^l Vov/jshi p aid.^^ ^ 

student Counseling^ . CoTlege advisors have 
been kfljpvn to ce^un^el women away from rigorou"s, "masculine" 
courses (hf study (i.-^, business administration, eniii neerinq, 
medici/ne "^and denti ?try) . This has led to sex-segrega ted 
departments and ^sex-stereo typi nq of certain professions 
and an absence of female role models in these area^s. 

-\ • " ■ : 25!, :• ■ ; 



In sone cases- v/omen have heen counseled away from - 
advanced work of any kind a-nd therefore away fri9m ' ' 
professiOnalTsm. , . ' ■ 

Campus services di rected to .women '-"s needs ^ 
have been largely ignored. These include gynecological* 
services in University health centers and chil.d care 
centers.. 

Curri cul um has subjected women to d concentrated 

dosage of material filtered through an ej^c^l us,j vel y * 

mal e .perspective. Spciolony, history, economics, 

psychol ogy , ' 1 i terature and rel igion 'have largely 

overlooked the oppression of women and their human noed*s 

and ignored their initiative and creativity. ^ , 

Col 1 ege and llnivers i ty prof esjsors .place 
heavy emphasis on the cul tiure <anrt a-thieveme^jits 
. of white males, which may qOr>tribute to the^ 
motivation of white male students, b^it dampens 
the motivation of bla.cks and women v/ho hear 
instead- the implicit message: '.Y.ou fdo not belong 
among those who , make important deci,5ion.s for or 
\ significant contri but ion? to society... If you 
try to become sbmethinq other than ^ housev/Jfe 
- or* 1 ow-income \/orkjer you will ,b'e unsuccessful.! 13- 

Institutional Barriers to Women As Faculty 

As . a faculty member the aca-demi^c v)oman encourjtei^s 
discrepancies in relation toiler miale colleagues in 
the following areas: l3€ircentaqe^^of ' f aculi;.y ,' empl oyment 
levels, promotion^ salaries^ tenure and* cronyism .. ' 

Percentage of faculty\ nationally womeri" comprise 
19% of college faculty even though the hasp recruitment, 
pool from which aspira.tion to professorship would occur 



contains almost' one-hal f females. (Suflra, Table 1) 
At "el'ite" schools their number is only about 9%. When 
a given institution has undertaken to determine whether 
women are under-represen te'd , there has been a'tehdency 
make the compar i-son. wi th comparable schools. This. ' • 
in"'turn, tends to rei.nforce the preconcep^tio'n that 
sincQ others are similar, the "situation here is 
■j.ustified. Thus, the cycle continues and comparisons 
tend to reinforce the status quoJ/ 

Rank" . The di s tri but i oKJjy acade^mi c rank of men 
and wonen differs 'sharply. 

Table 4. 'Academic Rank Distribution by Sex and Tot^l 
Faculty, TIational Sample 1969 (irt percentages) ' . 



Rank 


Men 


Women 


, Total 


* - 

Professor^ 


24.5 " 


,9.4 ' . 


21.6 ' ' 


As soc iate Professor 


2°1 . 9 


T5.7 


20.7 


Assistant Professor 

V * ' * 


28.2 - 


28.7 . 


^ 28.3 


Instructor 


16.3 


34.8 


T9.9 



Source: Bayer 1970;13; P. 2*08 Rossi ^ 
While. the percentage of men in each'rank is nearly 
equal, 60% of women are clustered below the. raHk of 
Associate. "Profe^or . 'Table 5 shows that the proportion 
of women at, the Instructor level has increased between 
•1959- and 1971 j but^^arf^all other levels women have lost 
ground. ' 24 *^ 
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Table 5. Women as a fercentage of Facul ty 'Members 
* in Fdur-Year Colleoes and Universities 





1959- 


60 


1965-.66 


1971 


-72 


All ranks 


19. 


.1 


18.4 


19 


.0 


Professor 


9. 


9 


8.7 


8 


.6 


Associate Professor, 


- 17. 


5 


^ t 

15.1 ' 


14 


.6 


Assistant Professor. 


'zr. 


7 


19.4 


20 


. / 


Instructor 


29. 


3 


32.5 


39 


.4 



Source: National Educatfon Associati on 1972 p. 13 

The Carnegie Commission on Hi qher- Educati on p.-e-?? 

On the average,' women \/ho hold the same degrees 

as men -have been 'hi red one ra/ik lower. Asti 

Bayer, in a regression anal^si^s^^ con^Jkr^e that 

If the same crj^^ia^^^th the same weights 
vifire app]ie(\ J^a^^smrdJjHf rank to women as are 
applied ttrlijfiHT^ tfm,^eraqe compensatory in- 
, cr^aseij^^nk wmn d .be from slightly below 
to swn^vhat aWve the Assistant Professor 
level, an^^^rage of one-fifth step. 15 

Women are particularly inclined to 6e' given marginal 
appointments (part-time, n on-ladder jobs 
in d-i sadv.antages :• veryjbw sal arfesTlack ,of^?ri nge 
benefit's, no access to tenure, etc.) 

Parfof the pena 1 ty .process is marriage, as illustrated. 
by Astin and Bayer ; •' ■ ' 




ERIC 



For women., advancement .is facilitated bv being 
single or divorced ( though ,di vorce is lesssig- ' 
nificant than not having majrried. Women* 
advance-up the ranks best fT they have 
fewer children or remain single/16 



Pr6mot i on . , Those wonen. v/ho do progress thVough 

the rar\ks do so at a significantly slower rate than 

men. Robinson states that: ' 

Every i ns t i tu ti ona 1 ana 1 ys i s of promotion, 
that exanined length of tiine in rank showed 
that women proaress throuah the ranks at 
a significantly slower rate than menJ^ 





In addition, The Cdrnegje Commission Keport cited 

the Astin-Bayer and Scott reports to sho\/ that: 

In virtually all >ublic institutions 
nd in many pri ^/a>e^insti tUtions that'haye for- 
1 salary stpiKffijres , the discrimination does 
not take ^j^^orm ot^paying a woman a lower 
sal^Y^han^ TTnan when she is in the same 
step of the same rank, but it does t^Ja?^ the 
form of not movi.13^ \her up t^rouqh^^trfie steps 
and ranks as quickly. . 




The Carnegie' report asks: 

"^'^ How '"does t^^ discr'il'ni nation come aboutf 
It is doubtful that it results from' del i bera te 
_.d g.cls.ian s of^t.a+;^^e and uryversity admin is- 

" """trator^ to"^i scrini na te^iKfai nst v/omen, but. 

rattier from myriajiiK^^ decisions 
- y within depaftmerrt>-^<0' school s that do|the \ * 
a^ual recrui tji^ent an"d j^election "af faculty^ 
- members (subject to subsequent adrrrihistratfbn 
approval) and that initiate the recommendation 
for increases and pronotion.^^ 

Salaries . ,The table below shows'the national 
variati^on i4Y,/salary by sex within rank at four-year 
^ ri vate%ftstitutions to^ be from $568 for Instructors 
to $2,468 at* the Professorial leyel\ In an ad- ^ 
mittedly "extremely conservative" estimate of the^ 
^extent of sex discriminatibn^in academe!, Astin A" 

I 

Bayer found, in regrdssioh analysis, that) none of 

26 variables analyzed, such as publishinq, doctorate,' 
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4 , 

years in academe^ years at current institutions, 
and research, explained the decree of variance in 
salary differentials betv/een men and women. In 
order to compensate, women of equal rank," back- 
ground, achievement and work settirjq, a-n average' 
raise'of more *than ,^1,000 would be reqij.ired by 
1968-69 standards. ,An increase substantially 
beyond !^1 ,000 \;ould be required to redress the: 

amount of actual salary discrimination 
attributable to institutional discrimina- 
tion, restricted opportunity and unequal- 
advancement patterns. 

As Table 6 shows, at Universities men exceed 
the. average salary, while women fall short by almost 
$A,Onn. This discrepancy is reflected consistently 
at every rank, where men exceed and women fall short 
^of the avera^ge^ laryt 
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. Tenure. Nationally, about 50% of all f^cu^y men 
but only 385^. of all faculty women^occupy tenured 
positions. 75% of tenured nen achieved tenure in 
their forties. 55% of tenured women do npt achi'eVe 
tenure until t-hey are in-4jTejr fifties. ^ ' ' " 

•Although marital status has nothing to do vnUi the 

age at whicH n^^TCeceive tenure-, married women- must ^. 

usually Wpit longer than single v/>onen and many ar^' in 

the ir sixties before tenur-e""i s ^-ranted . Once agaiu., 

. »■ . • ■ 

women- ar.a- pen^T T7ed for their marital role ii'eTd in* 

conjunction wit'h. academic' rQle^%^ in contrast to men. 
And: . - ' - 

/.once again, having 'children gives men an 
edge in the'^at*ta i|tment of tenure, but penal- 
izes won\en.^ ' - - _ . 

T:ronyj sm , usi nq the "old boy network" to 
select candidates for academi c ^appoi ntcient s and . 
prp{no,tturf, discriminates ?,gainst women in academe. 
^t>lso tends to Create feel i nqs of frustration and 
isolation among women\faaul ty members en^/^ . to ne^ga^e '\ 
tfre concept of the University as a community of 
scholars. 

' Summary . Traditionally, the academic reward 
struHure has been characterized by the van'abld^ of 
rank,. salary and tenure, rather than the quality 
of teaching interest and ability. In order to 
reform the .institution of hig4ier education, further 

29 




- unders tan'dina of irrsti tutional barriers to women 
-achieving the traditional rewards is required. But 
exanination of the functions and dysfunctions of the 
exi sti 'reward -struc.tu'^e- -i-s-also reqyirecT to im- 
.• prpve the effect r erf- ttve^-^ant ire process on' stadents 
^X^S'-M t^Tit s,. • f ^cu Vty personnel, _,9njl "'sdcl^V as -^11%-^ 
u U 1 fn a t e r e c Tp'i fe n t '(3 t- ihs:^ .e d iic a t^'ot^^^^^^ '^pre € e s^*^,, J [I :" ; 
Federal, Huftfellnes 'for Affirmative Action' ' 

With^e pr<mu^lg9tion of Executive Orders 
1 1 246 a^nd" 1 1 375 duri ng the iJolvnsQ.o Adml nf str^it^ 
followed bv Executive Order 11478 signed by' ^ 
President Nfxon in 1 969, and Revi sed 0r4;er #4 . - : - 
(part ^0«2), it became 1*1 1 eg^aT f dr f^d^ral ;^ 
t r a.c 1 0 r s , ' i n c 1 u d i n 0 U n i v e r s i t i es - 1 b\. S\^z r i je-J na * 
against any^empTs^yee or applicant ft)r empT^meHt-'--^^ 
because of race, color, relioion, national oVipin, 
or sex. Federal .contractors were orderedlio \ake 
iffirfna^jj^ action to, ensure th^t appi icants. ai 

eH^fu^yed. and that enployees are treated durirtg 

} *23 
rnt without regard .to these factors^ 

A?a prel imi ndry to the ievelopJnent of a * *T \ ' 
meaningful affirmative action p^raqram, the University 
is required to survey and analyze"' the situatian 
which prevails at this institution. The following 
Vactors must"^ be determined : 



1) Is there any pattern of job classifi- 
cation and assignment identifiable by 

,sex or minority group? 

2) Is there any job 'cl assi f i cati on or 
organizational unit where women or 

"'^ * minorities are not employed or are 

'Are- thBre'-3Fny -patterns in rate of peiy. 
^-^Y -v^J^-r^^^^ n tn?n t t erm i na - 



tion or rates of , advancenen't vn'thin job 



olloifij^g flrffirmative /[ction Policy Statement at 



It is the policy and practice of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University to operate >s an. equa,l 

^opportunity enployer. We will insure that' 
all personnel actions such as fecruitinn, 
hiring, promotfon, compensation, benefits, 
transfers, layoffs. University sponsored 

• training, education, tuition 'assistance . 
socfal and recreational programs will .be 
a^minist^r^ on the basis of ability and 

^^>f^^^'^''^il^"'^ ^''^S^^'^ to race, creed, 

a^e^. na.tiorjal origin, 
or' man ta] statfis* ^ / -^.^ 




Under-uti 1 iza tion is defined in 
the regulations oS^. "having fewer 
women or m.inori ti§s in a particular 
job than would reasonably be expected 
by their avallabi Vi ty 




,v . minority grjDup? 

:The f ,n;iJ. 3oard Qf^ Jtustees ad^opted ' the , 



meeting on September 12, 1973: • 




We are and will continue to be responsive to 
the affirmative ac,tion guidelines established 
) by Federal Executive Order 11246 and other 

related Federcil and State statutes in carrying 
out this pblicy and. practi ce . 

Our commitment to the maxijnum development 
and utilization of our human resources means 
that v/e are interpreting our affirmative action 
^ program thrust in^the broadest possible sense. 
Our institutional goal is the insuring of an 
atmosphere in v.-hich all members of the Univer- 
sity communi.ty carf grow and develop to their 
fullest potential as human beings. 

In a f(ew5.1etter '(fjQ_; 76) pf "September 1 9, 1973, 

then President J. Osbdrn Fuller of F.D.U. announced the 

f. 

formation of a seven ^*iember Affirmative Action Steering 

Committee and charged it with the implementation of thp 

University's affirmative action, pi an, as follows:. 

As the Rh.rase i^mplies, affirmative. action \, 
r'equirbs .the- University to-make add-itional e-fforts 
. to recruit, empl oy. ahd-promote,. qual i f i ed members 
of -groups formerly' exfil uded. The premise of the. • 
, affi|"mative action concept of fhe Executi ve Ortier 
is that unless positive action is undertaken to. 
overcome the effects of systematic institutional 
. forms of exclusion and <jiscr1mination , 'a benign- 
■ neutrality in employment practice w>l 1 tend to 
perpetuate the'status quo ante indefinitely. 

The affirmative action concept does not re- 
quire that pur University , emp.loy or promote any 
persons who are unquali/iod.- The concept does ' 
reqili re, .however, that any, standards or criteria 
ilfhich have had the effect of excl ydi ng n'iomen and' 
.• minorities be eliminated, unless the Universal tj^ - 

can demonstrate, that such criteria are^ohdTti ons 
I .of^ -Successful performa^rtce in the'particuTar ' 
jl _ position' -in vG^^etf,> . / ^ [ ^t, < 

PMrposes'Of Study - ~ 

It was. against thi s background of ^ general ' socfetal 
cojicern for. the status of women and. the tflVelopment of- 



an Affirmativo Action Plan at' this llniyersi ty^ that the 

^Status of Wnnen^ study ^v;as nndcttaken . Pre! imj nary 

stati'stical data r^^vealecl a pattern similar to the 

national findings of differential salaries, rartk and 

tenure for women, relative to male colleagues. Vihile 

the percentage of-wonen on faculties has been found to 

be smallest at the "elit£ institutions" i' it is of 

interest that at a four-year' "non-el ite" private 

university such as Fairleigh Dickinson, the percentage 

of v/onen on faculty still does not exceed ^20.5%. . 

Of a total-of 488 faculty members in 1 972-73, . 1 00 \/ere 

i - - • ' • 

.v/omen.. Ta^ble 7 shows the distribution Jjy rank and 
sex of F.D.U, Faculty, 1572-1973. 



Tabte 7 



Distribution of Women and Men/ 
Full-Time Faculty, 1972-73 
(In percentages) * 



Men 



Women 



Professor ^ 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 

Total 





• %of 




% of , 




n' 


Total 


N - 


Total 


Tdtai 


A 


21.6 


• 6 


. 9.0 


93 


138 


35.6 


29' 


^ 29 .,0 


. . 167 


135 


34.8 


43 


• 43id . 


178 


31 


8.0 


19 




50 ^ 


aSs . 


100.0 . 


100 


ioo.o'. 


• 488 1 



Total Facul 




79.5% Men; .20.5% Wonien. 
Madigoa Campus , 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
fiisti;uctor 

Total 




Total Faculty: 117; 82.1% Men; • 17. 97ck Women. 





fessor 

sociate Profess 
ssistant Professor 
struetor 

Total 



Rutherford Campus 

* 14.6. 
36.0 
• ' 38.2 
. 11.2 
100.0 







> 


v 






» 

1 


.4.8 . 


13 


- 7 


-4 33.3 


45 


9 ^ 


42.9 ' 


44 


4. l- 


10". 0 


15 


21 


100 ;o 


117 


2 


5.-7 ^ 


15 


12 


- 34.3 ' 


44 


- 13 


' 37.1 


47 




r 22.9 


18 


35 


100.0 





Total Faculty: 124; 71. 8% Men; 28.2% Wb9ien. 

Tcaneck Gamptis 

, Professor . 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
fiistructor 

Total 



59 


29. 1 


6 


13.7 


.65 


68. 


33.> 


10 


♦ 22. .7 


• 78. 


66 


. • 32.-5 


21 


. 47.7 


• a? 


10 


4.9 


7 


15.9 


17 


203 


100.0 


44. 


100.0 


. 247 
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As is the pattern in most academic i nsti ttrtions , those 



women v/ho reriained are clustered i n^ the oy/er Tanksl 
Of the 100 total women faculty, the clustering at the 
bottom is even more glaring; 8.8%, Professors; 
28.4% Associate Professors; 43.1% Assistant Professors; 
'and 19.6% Instructors*. ,0f the 78 women interviewed , 
9,7% were Professors; 1 7 . 4,% >/ere -Associate Professors; 
24.6% v/ere Assistant -Professors and 39.2% were'^ 

Instructors. As few wopien occupy the top rank ^s rrien 

• • ' ' ** — 

occupy 'the bottom rank. rio,.c-ampus is exempjt from - 

• 

di scrimi na-tory mahi f estati on . Therefore, ea.ch campus* 
"may be examined Separately to sho\/ that each* one vary- ; 
ingly bears its burden of -noncompl i ance with affirmative 
action. Each .campus shows ys'^yinq centers, of gravity 
of di scVimina tjon , f or^^ e'xanpl e , Madison is v/oVst An^^^e 
representation, of full Professors; Teaneck is .v/oxst in • 
HDrdmp ti ng women i^rom , Ass^* stant ^Prof essor >to- Associate 
Prqfessor; and RiJtherford retains the highest propoi^tion 
. of women in' the lowest rank of I nstructor . 

In order to probe beyond the surf ace> stati sti cs 
'^however|, it was 'necessary to develbp qualitative'* 
^metKo^oTogies .vyhj'ch , would enrich our understanding 

cas ual factoTs 'producing sucii di.stinctvve 
patterns of under-util izatiOn of women. ^ 

The underlying assumption M. the study is thejt 
without del i benate. i ntent , .practices and procedures . 
-^^-Jwrs^e aris'en at evet^y level of the University which . 



mflitate in -favor of men, and which have became 
institutional iizedi largely without awareness of • 
administrators, f.^c'ulty*or students. Al though' the5e ' 
'practices nay' ha v6 o>"i gi nated unintentionally, it is 



iflexciisatle that Itey cbnt-inue ^th the changes'' in • 
law-and' increased, consciousnesj^^j^-omen ' s rights that 
"have emer<)ed. --T^truuyTrTiiT use ot i n tjxid^ii-SiC 
observation and^ntent anal^s^rC^the incremental 



deciaiofTS' made at/e4ch level shoul d_-^e^e "TO^'T-v-i s i bl 
^fTTy tHte*=ra3F=eTfect'i ve change. 4>€^'*"implenented. 

The ■ spec iaV bl^Jiseti ve's of the overal l study ' - 



v/e.re : 



a. To determine fhe status of women relative 

to men •,afli,onq*.the- faculiy, professional staff, 
non-professioncil staff, und^qraduate artd 
gra.duate. student pdpul ation it F.D.U. 

b. . To ob'tain perctypttions. -of differential 

'behavior towar<l t^omen within the University, 
c' To m,ake recommerfdations" based on dajta col- , 
. lected to'jbemave institutional barrier's 
_ ~~» and seek positive supportive measures to 
' •im.pro^the. status ^f women at the Ufriversity. 

Del iiriilba.tions 

Phase 1 was restricted to' ^in in-depth interyiev; 

.• •• ' - • ^• 

with full-time' faculty' women at\all three campuses'. 

The purpose af the interview was' to discover how 

' , - . ° * . 'i 

.women f acuity .percc i ve their sVatus today,- at. the, . « • 



University and in the larqe.r academic comnunityl 
While the focus of this study is the |/oman -faculty ' 
raemb^r, insights drawnfrom these intervTVwS miqKt 
be ' appl i cabl e in ma^^y respects to their Tna/le counter- 
parts.' - * - ^ ^ . * - 
• • ^ ^ _ - ■ ... • 

Future research .might reveal for-example, that 
men faculty feel the , same tension between opportunity 
for research and writing and the pri,mary act,ivity 
of teachincj. But it is the objective of this'study 
to reve^al patterns hindering or aiding women at this 
institution. A lateVit c cnsequence of discovering 
such . pa tterns could be greater opportunity for 
men similarly situated as well. . ^ 

Faculty perceptions will be c6mpared to analysis 
of' stati sti cs for the entire popuj a tfon, of men and 
womeji full-time faculty a t- thQ ' Un i vers i*ty . 
^III. Description of Procedures 

Interview^ of full-time f cjnal e f acul ty menbers 

was poippleted durinq the Spring semester 197S. 

^'^ 

Sev^n.teen women served as volunteer i ntervi ewerss 

afte)^ attending a training session in -the*, objectives 

-of the project, purpose 'of the interview technique ' 
• *^ • • ~ * 

a,hd in the use of an. interview guide devised for 

the purpose^. In previous studies of other Upiversities 

some of the facers found to contribute to salary, 

, rank and tenure differentiation have been: doctora-te, 

rje5Je«*:ch and publ ication pxoduff i vi ty, type of 

iiTstI tution, number pf years in teacliing specfaTT^atron 

• # * »* ♦ " ^ < ' 



•qua! itr qt,one"s qracluate tnltUution, career patterns 

fellowship .support, marital status and number of 
•4 . >. , 

ahildron. ^ Jhprefore, tTie interview .'guide f.ocussed on 

these areas/ {See Appendix for Interview Guide) 

I . Sample Respondin^g to' Intjerview ' 

78% of the total popi)"! ati o-n of 100 full-time 

-faculty \/omen responded to ,tlie interview. Only 

10 women directly refused to be interviewed. Of 

the remainder, 125^ were inaccessible Ibr a- variety 

of reassns. the data are reported in general to 

preserve -anonymity. * . .' 

I . ^ Pe-rceptions of Pi scri mi nation • . ~ 

• ■ ' • - ' • i » 

•Respondents were a?ked"their perceptions Qf the 

relative freedom and opportunities of^ men and women 
•.in academia, in general, in fhe.ir field of special tration , 
.at other institutio-ns,^t F. D. IJ.', as faculties, as 
trustees and administrators." Their responses were 
classified into five cateoories: (ij high degree of ' * 
discrimination, inl general and^at F. D. IJ.;'*(2) subsfan'tial 
discrimination, in gejiera'l and at F. U. ; (3) moderate 
discriminatioo, s&iafe'-i-rrifeneral and at F, D. U. ; (4.) little 
discrimination, some In general , .none or little atF.D.U.; 
(5) no discrimination, in^general or at F. D.'u. A su-inmary 
of tfie .perceptions of di scr imi nat"i on "i's presented in , 
Table 6. ' " " ' • , * ' * 



Table 8. • Per'ceptidns of Oi scrimi nati oji_iLr!onq Full-time 



Women Fajpu Uy 


at Fa i r1 ei fill 


P i c k i n s 0 n 


Uni.verstty 






> 


** 




•• 




• 


1 




^3 


4 . 5 ' 




Madison V 


e% 


11% 


33%- 


28% 2^ ' 




Rutherford 


* 

15%' 


'8% 


27% 


* 2-3.% 27% I 




Teaneck 


■ 23% 
t — ^^—1 


9% 


3M 


2n% 9% 




Total ^ 












University 


' '17% 


*9% 


33% 


23% 18% 





Tablp .8 also.indicatos'.the diff.erences in pej^ception 
among'the carnpusVs, with teaneck havinci the high-est ' 
proportion of high perceivers, 'Madison the smallest 
proportion of high perceivers, and Rutherford the 
hiqhest proportion of'low perceivers., 

. fn an attehipt to relate the perceptions of dis- 
crimination to the ;&c"tua1 status of women at all three ' 
campuses, the median^alary of full-time faculty 1972-73 
were examined.. (Avera«.e salary data .were explained in^ 
,Tabl'| 17, ,p^ 98y. The data show that & clear pattern of 
,5-ex differentiation exists in' relat-fon to salar:y at all 
' three campus,esf\rartn3nq ,ff.om $^00 to $1600.* The largest 
'-differentiations bei;ween men cind women are faund 'in tJifi 

Instructor^^and Associate .Prp/eLSSOT.-iramk^J?" T6 a-n e,c k'*a n'^d 

. '^.A • \ ^* ' " - ^ ■ . 

Associate' Pr'^fessx)r ranks at aTl three,oampuses . • " ' . ' 



* The exfeptf oris are in the r^ks of . Instr.uctor, an'd*, ' 
Assistant Profftssor at the Ruth,erfor4' camp4is v/here 
'vORwiy earn nore than'.men in thp^e ran-ks»' and In'tlie' 

f/.:^f#pfeislor atTftafreck ttmrr^tV^ijo differ- 
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Table 9 

• Median Salaries of Full -Time Faculty.- 1972-1973 



(1) 

Total • 

Faculty 



(2) 



(3) 



Mgn 



Women 
— ^ — 



(4) (5) 
Sex 
Differonfial 
$ ' % 



Professor 
Associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 



Professor 
Associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 



Professor 
Associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 



Professor 
associate 
Assistant 
Instructor 



$22,300 
•18,500' 
14,^00'^ 
12,100 



21,900 
18,100 
13,700 
12,100 



.ar,3oo 

18,500 
i4,600 
12,3Q0 



University ■ 

$22,300 $21,700 

17,300 -1,200 * 
i4,900; 14,100 
12,200 12,000 

Madison Campus 

22,1G0 '21,000 
18,500 

14, 700- " 13,900"- 
12,100 11,500 

Rutherfgrd CampVis 

21,300 21r,100 - 

18,700 . • 17,500 
14,500 15 ,-200' . 

. 11,700 . i2,-7pe:* 



Tejtnpek Campus 



22,100 
18,530 
14,900 

12, 000 V 



22,100 
18,900 
15,100 
12,700 J 



4., 22,100 * 
; ^17,30a ' 
ri4,100 
11, 100 



-600 
6.5 
-800 
-200 



-900 
-1,400 
' -BOO 

-flOO 



. -200 
rl,20b 
♦700 
4-1,000 



- 2,1^ 

- 5.4 

- 1.6 



4.1 

7.6 
5.4 
5.0 



- O.ff 

- 6,4 

+ 4:8 

+ . 7:9 
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\ /The high perceptions of di scr im'i-nat ion of. 
the Tean^ck women. more nearly re-semble their actual 



\ \ 



statirs iT)s'-ofar as salary i/^ concerned, tonpared ' 
to" the ^'adlsOvn women, who/do not perceive thejr 
actual staUiX. The ap||/>ent sini >ari ty , of the 
low perceptions of^ di scrini nation .of hjtherford 
women and their ac\ua^l salary status should be'' 
.considered in linht of another statistic. That is, 
the relative proportion of v/oraen in each rank 
. at ea^h campus show that a, higher^proport ion of 



Rutherford woi^f^n are maintained at th^ rank of 
Instructor, althoCsnh qiven higher salaries. (See' 
Table '7,. p. 19). ■ •' • ' • 



\ 



Rank Correlated with PeVceived Pi scrtwi rvation 
J^en rank was conpared wi\h the percept ionV'cCfv 
discriminations for the University,, there wa-s no / 
:lear correlation between the degree of "^discriminatlonX ' 
peXceived and rank,- except &t the level of\Prof essor , 
whereH+r€ hiqhest percent perce<4ved dlscritiination. 
Hovfever, thfe Professor rank split into two extremes: 



\ 
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half perceived strong discrimination, half perceived 
little or no discrimination. « 

Table lo. Rank Correlated vn^h Perceived Di scrininatioii ' 





hi qh 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Professor 


50% 


0% 


0% 


25% 


r5%'^ 


Assoc. Professor 


18% 


s% 


27% 


32% 


14% 


Asst. Professor 


■9% 


}]% 


49% 


14% 


17% 


Instructor 


15% 


'8% 


15% 


31% 


3T% 



In general, the lov/er ranks perc,eived the least 
amount of discrimination, with 62% of Instructors 
perceiving little or nb di scrini nation , compared with 
31S -of Assistant Professors and' 46% of Associate 
Professor^. '. ■ * . 

This pol^t? up 'the fact that at lov/er 
institutional levels throughout the society, whether .• 
academic or general societal institutions, the.re ii 
>.an absolutely smaller perception of disadvantaged position. 
In fact, in the case &f this study lower j^anks also imply' 
restrix:ted i ntrer*action and inability to perceive the full 
^ent of disadvantage. This confi rms, the sociological 

fincm^tf that a broad rBnge of . interclass contacts. is '• 

• . 24 • ' 

essenti$l'>e..;^rcept?on' of one's own. class.' At- 

the high end of the scale, 27% of Associate Professors, 

23?? of Instructors, and' bnVy 2<)? =0^^^ Professors " 



perceived substantial to hicjh discrimination*/ Th^ lack 
of correlation bptween actual rank and degree of 'perceived 
discrimination implies that they do not perceive their, 
ranT as evidence of sex discrimination. While it is 
difficult to generalize because of the small numbers, 
there i S/ a tendency for higher ranked women to be more 
aware of the clustering of other women in the lower ranks. 

Nor does tenure distinbui^h those who perceive 
a high de'gree of discrimination from those perceivirxg 
little or none. Tenured women are. not more likely to. 
perceive high discrimination wh^n compared ijith" their 
non-te/iured col 1 ea?)ues 

Therefore, in order to understand the variation 

'^in perceptions- of , dfscriminatiofi it is necessary to 

go beyond the traditional rewards of s.§Jary» rank,.. 

and tenure. , - * 

VII.; Sex Awareaess in Career Choices - Respondents 

■ ^ ■ ■ — • ♦ 

were asked if they were aware of sex as a factor in 

selecting their major,- graduate school and career. 

'choice.' . . 

» 

' In most crises those who ' perceived l ittle or no 
discrimination also saw little or.no sex awaY'ene^s 
in their career , ^ ma j.or or graduate school choices. 

They insisted they chose their field because o"f 

• "* 

interest' only. However, many of those who perceived 

f 

Tittle or na' di scrimina'tion did indicate keen aware- 
neSs of their sex in choosing women's schools; ^fields 



populated by women hut led by men, (i.e., biolo.g'y., " 
chemistry, business administration vc mathematics). ' 

ft I 

This^latter qroup, - women in largely mate fields, ' 
pride themselves on. tiavinq met the challeage of. 
being "one of the boys", 'Those in the 'female" 
profv,e.ssions felt cushioned from discrimination 
because of their majority, ■ - 

On the oth^r hand, the tendency of those 
perceivinq sex awareness as a definite influence-on 
their choice of -careers, was to report a high degree 
of perceived discrimination in academe in general 
and at F.D.U. These women saw sex-segraqa ted sphools 
as discriminati nq against women sinte the female 
professions would s'eem to have lower status alono 
with the women who populated these fields. The'^'^male" 
profession^ wore seen to have channeled women out, 
particularty^from^medicine and law, and forced them 
to settle for related fields such as biology, chemistry 
or the social sciences. Women in these professions 
wh© perceived high discrimination and high sex aware- 
ness cited difficulties .v/om(^'n have'in e'ntering graduate 
School ; ^male doubt of their seriousness and cpRimitment 
to a career, and resentment by male graduate students 
of th6 exceptional female student;- the "parceH i nq, .• 
out" of doctorates to "womerivWho don't need them as 
nucfl 35 mep". 



I was- told 'You don't need a decree' now ^ • 
.You're young. You have- a job; a husband. 
You re relatively wee^lthy. ' 

Another gro-up oT women are those wHa perceived - 
se>! awareness with no di scrimi nation, because they' are' 
benefiting frori the. recent spurt of interest in re- * 
"*.ili-^uitintj women at higher levels. They arfe being, 
encouraged and welconed into professional schools 
and administrative roles elsewhere and they are 
Hplannina to leave the Uni versi ty-.because they do 
not see comparable opportun i ti es "here . - 

An unexpected finding to the ?)uestion testinq . 
perceptions of sex awareness in maki ng. xSree r choices 
was the large number of women at a university such 
as Fairleigh Dickinson who h^d Sriqinal'l.y wanted to. 

into medicine. Some Had progressed -Ss far ars, pre- 
med undergradu$,te work'; others had, been discouraged at 
muGh earlier stages. These , data help explain the differ 
ences in the percentage^ of women i'n the medical pro- 
fession in countries suchas, the Soviet Union, where 
in 1963 75?^ of doctors were, vmnen, compar.ed to th6 
United "States where in 1965 only 6.7% of doctor's wer^e 
women. Cultural mi sperceptions keep womerr^out of 
fields 4n wfiic'h' they flourish in. othet cultures. ' 
(Medixine-,is the ahea in which th^ greatest difference 
prevails between thf- ^^pTfd States and other countVies^,^) 



W6nen in our sample a,lso 'reUtej:t having be'en turned 
' ai^fay ;f rgrn chemistry,' biochemistry, ^biology,, international 
diplomacy, law and art.- Those women who reported havinp 
been dissuaded from medicine, cyriously enough, wound up 
in a variety of" other fields such aS. chemistry, language 
Engl ish, social' sciences, physl cal e^duca tion , fine arts 
'and bi'ol cgy . K The reasons gdv^en for" having been detoured 
included finaocial ones, sUch as ."not feeling her parents 
should spend' that kind ^ money for a girl". Ope woman . 
who was interested i n , m edi cal shcool said: 

There was no money available from the fami^ly^ 
It was impossi bl e to net a job to- support her- 
self, there were no scholarships for women in' 
medicine and few w^non in that field. I would 
have had to get a job as a waitress and it * 
wouldn't have covered'the costs. I -couldn't* 
go out on the. loading docfcs and earn enough 
money as my younqer brother had, so I chose 
a curriculum at- the undergraduate 1 ev-el - which 
v/as open to tioth choices, pre-med arid physical 
ed. I received th^ B.S. - the same as for the 
pre-med. I still feel I Qould t)o on to medicine- 
and have ev^n contemplated doinn so, I would 
have* ta stop teachinV], however, or I am perR^ps 
too old, ... 



Table 11 reveals' the differences in perceptions of 
sex awareness among women a't each campus. 
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Categories 1 A 2 have bean combined as?'h1gTi perceiversjv 
• o,f discrimination, category' 3 ^as, jnotterate and categories 
4 & 5 ,as" low perceiviers. 

■The majority of^wonen in the sample (54.5%) 
showed sex 'awaVeness in selecting their major, graduate 
school, and c areer. cho ice • However, the highest 
combined category (22%) were those who perceived littT'e 
or ^no sex -di sc'rimi nati on and no. awareness .erf 'sex in^ 

ma>.-ing their^career choices'. The high perceivers 

« *»* ^ • ' ' * 

■ \ 

rarely deni.ed sex .awareness in the'ir choices' (15.5%)- 
Madison v;omen had the .'highest percentage of women 
con^tending no sex awareness '{35fO • Their perceptipns, - 
of sex •■.a\vareness m^an't being i n .a wome.n's fie.lcf. , They 
were in. their fiel ds because of interest oir-ly. Ru-therford ' 



wome^ had a high 'pi&rct5"ntage of -sex ' awarene^? (72^0 

but a low per^ee-ptfdn of sex discrimination, the ^ I 

stcewed 31 s tri.buti on' re^f 1 ects the presence of the 

Nursing Department, i n Ru^therford^ ^^hicii is a^n afl- 

> < » * 

female department. The nurs-es are an extreme ca^e of 

. underper.ception 'of.'sex awareness. Hone of tlVe; Nursing , 

respondents felt they had been chaoneled into a' female 

profession, but they chase it'knowi.ng the bulk of 

. nursesi, were vvomen, buf d6minated by.men Tt supervisbry- 

executive level s (hospftal adminrstrators , directors - 

of personnel and, doctors!. There is a big« perceata^e 

of women at the ranl^ of Instructor in the Nursing 



r 



Department; They pointed out the efforts to recruit 
men now, but "mbst pi^en are. married and have families 
and cannot afford. to be'4iurses". This points up 
an- irony: that the^si'ngle most sex-typed occupation 
in the United States Mas made extended efforts to 
practice' Affi rmati ve Action. \_ * ' 

' The nurses who percei.ved . t hei r own income as 
supplementary den i ed ^;tha t . d i scr imi nat i-an abound,?^ 
Nursing faculty tended to set stronger limitations 
on their involvement in professional ^ associations 
than did other f acul t^y- wonren . One woman said/ ' 
"If I wanted to be., active, my voice was heard." 
Their passivity was notable, particularly in. relation 
to' the medic-al profession and its ijifluential activ- 
ities^ ^ . • ♦ 

' Another .respondecl , "At state conf erence's 
women a,r^ not as interested or. as willing to give 
the time to attend or assume leadership."- Again 
their passivity contrasts markedly with medical 
societies; another indication of subordination in fhe 
career line. 

Many women at all^ three campuses discatint^d sex 
awareness but revealed in the^ir interviews contra- ' 
dictory i nfo rmati oti . 

* * 
Examples are: ^ * , . ' ' • 

Sex was not a factor in my choice (but) th^ere 
were Qnly tv/o women in graduate school. class% 
There w^s often teasing from gther students^ 
Hy parents dlscouraqed me from the field of 
Internation^al diplomacy* 

^- - - 



My decisions v/ere not af f ected \by ,sex ; (but) 
T went to an all-girls* school, where there . 
were no males- in class. . * = 

Another woman in the English Department is 
traditional and sees English as a traditional women's 
field. She was not conscious then of the kex. influence 
on her choice but now shfe is more aware of- -the possi- 
bility of subtle influences th?t might hav€ prevailed • 
because 5he is a female. This woman is an instance 
of how rising through fhe ranks, heightens , sex 
awarenes^s . . , \ 

^In anot^her case, a waman experienced' discrimi"nati\)i 
against women in medical technology and therefjare- 
changed to lanqyage. She "personally never felt'that- ' 
language is a field favorable -to women" , "^but denied -«v^ 
a se-x influence. '"Practicality aloj;ie influenced ny 
choice of major, she .decl ared . This is syggestive 
of the"unconscious altering and f al si f ic^ti-on- of 

memories"that spare individuals from, the pai nf ul ness" o,f 

.- • . 26 , 

lost aspirations. 

Many women 'who perceived no sex av/areness in their, 
choice of major or career did. experience their first 
discrinincftion'as v/omen at the graduate school level. 
Two wopven were advised that th^ way to succeed in 
graduate schooV was to sleep with a prafessor.- 

Anothe^r c'oncl uded- that a "sugar-daddy" *1h graduate 



school helps for re'search and publication. -One 

^ , . '\ " ' ' 

psychologist stated that" few women were in graduate 

■' * ■• ' ' 

school fn- her . f;t«^ , for wonen were not accepted as 

w . ■ ' > . 
«asi.y. nther^.-.women' i n mal er-dorninated fields chose. 

them because it hey felt tKat they were more prestigious 

' than simil ar .female^-domi^nated fielcls. One bioljogist 

said sex had nothing toklo^^witb her choice but rbeing 

a v/oman I selected a school v/here could .v/ork Wrt- 

tine". . -I . . ' 

Summary of Sex ,Av7aret)es-s ' I~ 

The^responses to this - question were *particul arly . 
interesting in terms of "the lack, of awapjeness" many* . •. 
wom«n revealed and the contradictions^ in their'state- 
ments giving the reasons for their choices of ^tnaior. 
career and ' graduate school ; Tftere was 1 i ttl e' or" 'no 
indication of encouragement -by prafessors in igradua-te 
school to help_ breck free of societal expectations. 
Thus, a pattern of linJced discrimination emerges/] ^ 
from graduate school through career. 

Acc-ommodati ng careers with marriage and faf^ily 
influeryced many of ^the- choices women facul ty made. 
These decisio^ns ranged' from choosing the closest 
graduate school accepting part-time stattiS'as- 
student or faculty member while theirl children ^ere 
young. Few married women were aware ^of 'the ^differences 
in career-home .burxlens between themselves and their- malfe 



i 4 

col lea^juGs arid betj^efen them .and the'i r husb^a'nds. [In 
fact, a feeMng of gratitude comes through-f r'om many 
who 'felt pr^oud that they^ had been abl'e to achieve 
University vfaculty Status at..an.' 

Recomrmgrtdalrions : ' \ ' 

I'.. F. D. U. myst recognize^ the damaging effeets^ 
on women of the attempt .to discou^nt sex .awareness 
as- a factor, fjdt only is denial. of sex discriminatioi 
utifair' and wasteful of human resources,, i t is^now 
tllega'l . \- ' * ' T , 

' "J. 

2. Increase' numbers of women fatuity at all 
-levels to serve as role models for .st'u-'dents "to sUp 
chaRnel ina 'them into .female areas_-and to giv'e visible" 
al terna tive .1 i f e sequences. ' ~ , 

3.. Engage men and women fac^ulty in dialogue 
about women '^s status , ^fnWbout the status of men 
(there are male "marginals" who m^qhi become female 
allies).' . . 

4*. The University should extend -resources and " 
facilities to a women's caueus to dispel (vUffalistic 
ignorance and raise women's consciou'snessilof institut- 
'ional barriers to success, and to put an end to 
women's blaming themselves for having fallen shcJrt of 
marJcs set by men, who .have not had the hone-carger 
conflicts women have experienced. 



VIII. ^ Mft/tt^T' Sthtuz ' ^. > / - 

" ( L sec^c-i:Ma.g''^r« the.,va^r.3 0iis fSaors /fiat raight 
- account' >or>percept1ons..of women 'at fTd.I/.'.. the . 
question of ma^KilaV status 'pr oduoed some of' the most 
compelling irvsights Wthe'-di f'fi.cul ti es ' facing • 
professiona> wome^ i-n .American' society today. Intor- 
, view da^ta .are clear and eoncl usi ve ,on this poi'nt. 
Whetfrer women perceived virtually no sex ffiscn'mination 
at this "University or whether they have experienced 
th,e most extreme f6rm^$ of attempted .'termi natloh an-d- 
denial of promotion, sal ary and tenure , there are 
universal s Jhat. emerge beyond question. ' 

Academic women her^efaro striving mightily to • 
cope with the d-.enartds of hone and carper. There 
are thos& who -place their re^porisi hi 1 i ti es for beinq' ' 
a wl^fe and mother, first, but- <if e'^ determi ned to fulf-ill 

- ' * \ ^ 

*thefr career comnitments without skimping in fulfilling 
their roles at hom^. ' At no polnt are women made to ' ^ 
feel that they ha^ve as^muc^) right to their career as 
obligation to their husbands.^ TIjey treat their right 
to a career as though it'were a privilege given to' 
them by "special dispensation". - Once women have child- 
ren» it is expected hy most jDeople that" the. wbman will 
become home-ce^itefed' to the excl its.i ort' of any si gni f i cant 
capacity to function in their c^areersi ^ 
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The casp. studies of nvomen with interrupted . 

career patterns reveal examples of note. One. * ..^ 

example is a pattern that appears to accompany low- 

. status women at the University; it often ends in 

termination* and. is. as follows^? \ ^ 

"I had had six children, 3 acainq adults, in 
addition to my husband and niyself to carl 
for, I had no outside help. At the .samQ 
tine I, W5S pursuing cfraduate studies and 
working part-time in order^to pay tuition , 
forrgraduate work. I finatly attained a 
part-tine position at the University and after 
. .••years moved into f ul i -t ime • st^ tus^ a s an 
Instructor . " > 

This Instructor has since Teft the University's* 

employ for a neighboring col 1 ege ^because progr^ess 

toward the doctorate proved too slow to avert a 

terminal-'contrcict'. Despite this obstacle course, - ' 

her attitude was: 

"1,^ lik^ most \/omen, have been meticulous 

about meeti nq care.er responsibilities. \ ' * 

I'm not late 'for c^lassns. Women feel 

• they have to perform extra-v/^11 to 

. measure up . " 

, . Ttfis exempl rfies' tiie extent *to whic>h women are 
CeVuctant 'to*view themselves as possessirfq any right 
to family incpme to. tjducate themselves toward, professional 
goals; It also Illustrates the tension under which 
they perform, conscious tliat they are womfen but sV 
un,con§c iou*s/of their handicaps in being women. ' * . ^ 

'In anothe»" .examt>l e, one v^oman stated that women ■ 
■should accept Jess money foi;; the privilege of being ' 
able- to leave when the home denahdexJ her. In answfer 
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to a question about maternity leave,, she replied, 
"I usually have ny "babies in the summer. Women who 
''want equality should ^sk for no special favors." 
While this pattern planning pregnancies around 
vacation periods seems "p>e4(a^n t^ n o o-ther women 
embraced the role of chi-ldbearer with quite as much 
- . a1 acri ty I • . 

. ■ 'A more common reaction to the hone/career ^confl i ct 
was the. recoqnition of the cho-ice between the pressures 
of work lea<Jinp to marital tension or the stultification 
of beino conffned to, the home. While it was admitted 
- that there was i nsii?fTcT&fl4;.^tHne^ to do research ajid 
attempt publication becSTuse of ,thV>fW44Jonal home/ 
mother role requ-i remon ts , most v/bmen accepted this as" 
a personal burden, not discrimination apa i ns't .f ena 1 es ' 
. Which is built into the systen. 

.^hosees no sex discrimination 
i^n general, or at this l!ni vers?tyT'~s-**lXid_t'h3.t "women 
mu\t,Ci^y their full s h,,^**-e4-4>eJo a d and pr^ye 
thei\ perTon?rw}ce Yeqardl ^s of se\. " (^Th4>~lgnores, 
the' se'^'entfi.en years^^^tje s-p€n\Ve,aring\fy^r -famiy^ 
and the i)Khi\i"ti ons af pr^Ti^s^^jaYwowt^ undoubtedly 
created by rbeXack of fuT| -time de^^fcy^- tbv career 
during, thpse yJsarsN. She prides herself^^jj »ieT\per- 
sistence and.lack\of th^fear oX f a i 1 ure wiHi^u^ 



j^ecognixing that by\del ayingXlien career, she avoiiei 
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the conflict to which her peers, are subject. ' . ^ . 

MBrital status VfTsj^ respbns 1 bl e for many home 
and/or career crises. Many v;omen were turned down 
by graduate schools because of he'in<) married and 
having a child ^ ..^^Ot her women stopped Graduate school 

when they married. A psycholooist reported A-level 

^ 

graduate students '^'or.whon 'graduate studies. h^Ve re- 
sulted in divorce. Sone husba-nds actively discouraged 
wives fron pursuing graduate study; * One husband said, 
"I won't c]ive you any money for jt." Thi5' woman had. 
taught piano in the' past, •affd she Vesumed giving- 
lessons' to pay her tuition/ 

Homen^ ^/i thout perceived hpne/car^eer confli.^<4 

were notably in the minority. - The^e noted their 

»• I • * * ^. 
•husbands* active support and encouraaenen t , which was 

perhaps the inst^unental fact'or in avoiding the per- 

•ception o.f such conflict. 

But there were many ways i^n v/hich women were 

lieTra+ized for their married status. This was, in tv/o 

instances, at the 'hiring interviews and in salary * 

negotiating committees.. This* latter arose in t;,he 

statement to a woman that they suspected her of not 

fioht^ing hard enough for salary increases because, 

they felt, she v/^is married* and ^:ould depend on her 

husband's income. Ahot^jer woman complained that the 

male dean who interviewfed her told her that, "he 

didn't lyant a married uonan because she might ROt be ~ 

resppnstbTe enough; she woAil.d have a cornitvitnent to - ' 

. ... - ' * 



her family." Yet "later in the i ntervieiV, when asked 
•about -personal experiences of sex discrimination, this 
wcwnan who has been here ^even years and achieved 
tenured status, said, "I am aware that women's 
'Salaries are Ipwer "than men's" in academia and. that men 

are preferred in hirinq, but, I never personality 
. ^ v'peri enced prejudice." 

The most, comnon male reaction to mar'ital status 
was to reaard the -wife's career as a second i.ncpme: . • 
Whether at hiring, in relation to promotion, or the - 
grantinq of a ^doctoratd, wonen qyqted statements 
fnom male superiors, such as, "You don't-need a degree ' 
now., yoij're young, Yoju t^ave a job an^d a husband 
and that keeps you relatively wealthy." ^f^^^P'^^'-'''" 
. . , In thls-same case,\a' PTacenent Hirector v/as no Kelp 
in finding a job. He stated, "You have a husband so 
you 'won't starve^" Another respandcrit who had similar 
experiences noted, "In tTr^ of the repeated refererrces, 
to'What <Jo you ^eed the money for' or ''look at her 
big car. aad her fur coat.'" 

- Th.e marital status of men t,s never d\scussed in 
the same terms. * In fact, marital status is\onsidered 
^an advantage to a man when^he i's hired. The ja 
stability attributed to men by virtue of their mar 
status, is reverseJ- for woinen who are married. For 
v/omen, marriage and job instability are pe^rceived as 
synonymous, - . • 



Single v.'onen cori^plain of a different kind of ' 
discrimination. The expecjt&tion of them is that, 
since they do not have a husband and children, they 
Should he available for a-ddi t i o n a 1 registration duties 
^nd difficult schecfuTes. Many of the respondents sav/ 
young single women , as the most discriminated a.gainst 
since their image was one of unrel i abi H ty . If they 
were nrot married, they were presumed to be looking ' 
for a husband. Or they were seen as sex objects. 
If they had not yet had children, they^STere assumed 
to be likely to become pregnant. 

Marital status ctearl y '.el i c i ts differential treat 
ment^of v/omen. Harried ,wone*n are expected to be^mobil 
if their^^iusbands reloeate. -Married women are not ' •. 
seen by fheir superiors as the bread winners of their- 
families and can therefore be treatetj^ thoughtlessl y 
without the sense of personal responsibility that 
often results in the retentiqn.of margi riaT ' men . 

Another common syndrone was that, of narrie'd womftn 

whose careers were delayed - (in one case, as ^much as 

thirty years)'and wh6 lost the.ir husbands because of 

their careers. As- one woman put it, •* ^ ^ 

I'n a professional in spite of everything- 
put in my path. I carried everything; house " 
children' and school. My marriage began to 
fall apart when I started ttx pursue a fh.D. 
The marriage probably would have survived if 
I had been content to operate at -a lower 
educational ,1 evel 



She says that she is not bitter - just determined. 
She feels her si tuation iji, pursuing a career js — 
normal for many v;omen. 

. * . ' iH^ 

Several wo^^en on termi n^il con tracts, have 'f^l t 

extrene discrimination from^eir departni£nts for 

having taken maternity leaves.* 

• In one case', a leav(? for maternity was folTov;ed 

by a terminal, contract. The woman declined, to takp 

her C3S^ to the Gr i evaji^e rommi t tee again, even.thouqh 

she had appea 1 ed her /ca se oV t^e same problejn the 

previous year and ha,<Kk)n. .She felt the source of 

her.prpblen was her chai rman ' s. 1 ack of syiqpathy toward 

married wo-men in academe, and that it would generate 

further ho.stility tf she won and stayed .onV She 

feel5 5ho car> find a' much more interesting part-time ' 

position. She, as with so manyM^'prnen, has obviously 

not weifi^hed t^e d?maqe inherent in removing herself 

from d ful 1-time .tenure-career track. 

The fear and wear.i ness' of fi ghti ng ^ these battles ' 
~ - • - - ' 

funs throughout ma«y of * the intervi ev/s . ^ ' • 

What the^femihists refer to as the "super-woman", 

(wolfnen ^v/^h'o- overcame all societal artcf institutional 

barriers and won, and who carry hojne-career burdens " 

throughout) is found at F.D.U.. ^^t lea.fe 8 wome^i still 

employeid have been given terminal contracts at sarae 

point in. their careers at F.D.U. and won. How many 

« . • ' 

*' Conditions untte'r^.whic'h such leaves &re accorded 
will be discussed under"ljni versi ty Policies. 



v»'ere unsuccessful . i n fiqhtfncj non-renewal and terminal 
contracts and have ,l€ft the University is impossfble to 
determine. 

1 

} 

Those who decided not to fight can -be viewed as 
retre^tfsts, who. in the face of unfavorable .evalua- 
tions chose , to wi thdraw from the fray. Oftentimes 
those are the greatest victins of ? oppress ion . ' As 
Paolo Freire declared the point of oppression is'rnoslr- 
perfect when the oppressed deny they ^are oppressed. 

There^is a prevalence of "pluralistic ignorance" 
among ttie women faculty at F.P.l). They are largely 
operating 'ih^ a vacuum, unaware of their personal status 
as related to those about them, either men or women, 
in other departments. Frequentl y t hey pride them- 
selves an their jingle-minded devotion^ to home? and 
teachfnn their d^wn. classes. 

Whether si pgl e , or ma rr i ed , there .is nc question 
in the mtni^^s of the'women interviewed th^it the house, 
is the woman's responsibility. This^i^ not' a^new 
discovery, since one facu Ity woman quote/J the first' 
v/orrian 'cha;iman a.t Columbia ius starting that 'l'«)rl^^ri ^. ' * 
could do a*1ot mpre^Mn- t he" ^acatlemic vorl -•^l f o.nly 
they^Tied wi/fesi' f^en were'^ tfef i n i tely seen as mor^ free 
to. pursue their careers. *In the case of a home/career 
to^nflict, there was rfo question tliat it was . .1 egi tima te 
.for a man's job to interfere with hi*s fAroily, because 
hi^ .rble is' to support the fdmiiy for status and 
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monetary gaih. The 
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women, on the othef- hand, f,el,t 
guilty a'bout .such , practices as "farming out" children 
in camp because of Having to v/ork for the summer: * 
Des'pite this duaf 'burden , women fel't that' if a v/on.an 
can handle-.a career and family, her .career "is more . 
, valuable-* to the family than a stifled' stay-at-home 
wi f e , • \ ^ ■ ^ 

Studies have shown married men to be the most 
productive, among l;he correlation between s.e:^, marital 
status and productivity. Why women have difficulty, 
fiadinq tine for research and writing is. easily under- 
stood when the pattern of home responsi bi 1 i ty " i s 
examined in depth. Anotfier manifestation of 
difficulty for married v.-onen with children, especially 
divorced #omen, who have the total problen of coping 
with family livina an-d working it into their profession,, 
IS the lack of recoonition of the dual responsibility 
af women. Supports are rarely provided by the 
> institution for Piarried -v/oneh' with children'. ' ^^{^% 
-is 'particularly hand Ori' divorced women, who ar^.sing<le 
.heads of- f amil.i es . For example., one woman requested 
babysitting fees as part of hfer faculty qrant-in-a-id. 
This was rejected and she was'^unable to pursue a project 
that had otherwi s^^been approved^: ' Another woman v;ould 
J ike work time off to do research because personal " 

61 . 
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commitnents at hone prevent consid.erinq it now. 
Yet; nany. of our ..faculty women- felt, aratefuT for 
the opportunity to be full-time professional women. 
The answer d^oes not lie in chi 1 dl essness, • si nee 
married womeh who have, no Children are considered 
deviant, and are sanctioned accordingly. 

. Summary of Mar ital Status ^ - ' " 

Women of every status perceived marital status to 
- be a factor in sex discrimination. Whether single or 
married, wpmerv have the responsibility for the home. 
Hbere there- are older handicapped relations, women 
have assumed ^^tf major, responsibility for them. Yet 
most.wom'en perceived, that women are more conscientious 
. 'professional ly and that they are ea<)er to prove 
tha.t they are performing on the same level as their 
n?ale colleaguei. .They are on the defen,siv6 from 
the' -moment^they are interviewed for a possible 
. position,. They' spend their careers proving they can. 
handle both roles competently, tjo-nforminj to_ a 
"superwoman" " imag^/. - 

* s * ' * I 

' Recommendations . * ■ ' 

"1. Jhe University. must promulgate the directive 
'thatjt is inimical to Uriiverlsity policy to have 
•considerations i^nter fnto-the h.iri-ng of any.persan, 
..which -at al.l pertain ^to sex, marital status or.tfve- 
number o.f children. . ^ . 

/ .The^lniversity should direct that this Is 
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inforj'iation not required on .vitae nor has it any 
rinht to be raised in any conmun ication , verbal or 
■ written -in the»GOurse of .the hiring process, until 
after a final decis\ion is made.' The directive shoulcf 
also include that s^x, marital status .and number of 
children must not enler into determination of 
contract continuation, work performance, eligibility 
for tenure or sabbaticals. 

2. There should be institutional ized flexibility 
to encourage younq married women in the fulfillment 
,of home-career commitments. Reduced loads should be 
provided after the birth of children if they are . 
desired. These shouTd be true pro-rate«d, p^rt-time 
full status positions with proportionate shares^f 
responsibilities to depnrtnent afrd colleqo, with 
commensurate benefits and salary. . . 

3. At the optidti of,,th'e individual, a "stretch- 
out" of the pre^-t^nure pe ri pd. shoul d be available. 

4. Recognition bf tJie difficulties, particularly 
for jTiar,tied women with youno chi 1 dren meeting ca-reer - 
commi tments ,woul d include the establishment of child- 
care facilities on campus for pre-scho"ol childre^i.. 
Many colleges have i naugurated-^such facilities. Such 

a facility could afford 'the Col 1 ege of Education a 
laborratory for early childhood development, and give 
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Psycholoqy an opportunity for observirtq earlv life ' 
development. Chitd-care would enable {ii) s'ome 
students to continue their education, (b) some womerf" to 
return to full-tine status, (c) attract minority 
women, (d) provide quality education for children of 
all constituencies within the University. One 
nei(]hborinq school, Ramapo College, -has established 
such a. center, staffed by professionals, for the child- 
ren of it? students ,facul ty and staff. ^ 

I X Pt:eferred Activities 

Respondents were asked to compare their actual 
tine allotment with their pr^eferred ^ time allotment 
in the following areas: teaching, cOun,seHing, 
research, etc. Women faculty members are, for'fhe 
most part, well --sati sf i ed with the apportioning of 
their time. Their first love is teaching, closely 
followed by counsel linq and advising students » 
Their major -perceived problem is finding time -to do 
research and writing, for which many would weli:one 
the opportunity. , • ' 

Host v/omen percei.ved free choice in 'spending more 
time than men at student counselling and advising, and 
less at committee work, but a subsfan-tial number see 
•this disproportion as the resul t of patterns of sex 
discrimination. Wopien generally felt that men are, 
more involved in certain committees, often to the 
detrimeht qf student-f acul ty rel ations . — The, merv were 



• seen as ele.cti^, • thensel ves to^h,".ost i.porta.nt ' 

, co..Utee positions wl,ere actual -depart.ent.n college 

or university power Is wiel ded . 'and • f i Tl 1 nn - 

' Tiinng ^iie remain 

Ing slots. with enough „onen co look respectable. ' 
■'on,en would be- appointed as sec.etarioi "ta co«Utees. 
^an occasional cha,n.,bn,a„ of an i.po^tant educatio'nal 
policy comittee. ot a lone ™e™ber .of a facul'ty' . 
ststus or qrtevance committee. 

It is problematic whether the averaoe „on,an has ' 
come to accept thi s' underutil i^ation of women on 
conmitteesJ^crfflTshc ba.sically does nof value '. ' . 
the act-i vMl, or because she has rare,y*en ashed , to " 
contribute her efforts to a prestigious committee. ' 
Kany h„e servedj^ompl a'i n ' tha t their efforts w»re " 
not productive, either becausemen undervalued women's-- 
contributions or because the administratioa -did „ot 
jct on recommendations made by faculty committers • ■ 
The dtfficu.lt>,is that, free choice or not. committee, 
service i,s ne-ces.sar> for eva1uat*,n a,s a facu-lty perT" - 
son worthy of.«„.rds 6f» prbmotion. 'tenure or continu- 
inc appointment... and women Often misperceiv^ ■ ■ 
this becaj,se, models Of othet M,meo are absent. 

.-, One wbman. for example, said she preferr'eS ' ' 
academic dutieVto administrative.' "The.'iatte)'. are' " " 
too much like .taking care of a ^ h5use:'- Hen expett 
to rise t^^ugh adminiMrative jobs'. mo«ey and power."' 



In .several departments^ men v/ere pcrcei.ved not 

to- enjoy scholarly work and not J^b produce, much ^ 

research. One woman, facul ty member has done some 
resoerc'h and would If-ke to do wore' research and 
writing but her departmentf thinks this is trivial and 
unnecessa ry . e • ' 

^- few, v/omen have led important conmi ttees .but 
at ea.ch campus thes,e>ep resented a^'htkiiii^Kil^^ 
Those have become overburdened afvd e^re seeking to 
r^edU'Ce commitment.^ 

A respondent whq is a specialist in he^r area, 
devotes a'pproximatejy 50 holirs a -v/eek to teaching 
and specia*l iz'ed activity wlfile she stated department 
lif.nen do no exfra :v;orJ: 'beyond teadhinq. 

AnotheV- women is devoting' more time to coqimittee 
work and less to ^aching and writing than she would- 
prefer. -She thii.nks * i t i s, .the -same , however, fpr-most. 
ISia-le colleagues, but, lla bunch of them spend littl6 • 
time teachinq and rau'ch time on cotnmittees; thev ' ' ^ 
would prefer beipg admihisf'rato-rs.\' They are ; i nterested 

* - ' > » 

in the pol i ticking, of the Uniyersi ty .rather tliaji 
subject matter.". ^ , ' ^'""""T^ ' - , 

Then?e are on the facul ty , some women W/|jO' iiave > 
hiq^h self in^fges and yet .arei able to. perceive a tiigh 
degree of discrimination based on .s^x. Howfever, they 
feel th|[t they have^ sufficient statijjre \to' be operat- 
ing. *a^ free agents and -spen^di ng their time as they ' ' 
"prefer.- Th.6ir interactions have made them conscious j 



of the disadvahotaoed status of Ihei K se'^x , both through 
their own struggl es* and by- seeing the struggles of 
other women . 

, Yoii'rfpr scholar's who are* high perceivers are ^ 
cognizant of tNe- difficulties .and possible solutions 

as sunmari zed on^e : ' , ^ . 

\* 

I prefer three 'cpurses when advanced courses' 
are taught. .The fourth ;cour§e could involve" 
independent students. I sp'end a great deal 
of tim? in inte'nsf^ preparation for my 
, courses and ^cri tiqUcs* of" s'tud.entsl v%'ork 
and keepinq up witK-the field^. Barrier's . 
to WDme'h in research are- lack of university, 
facilities, t>me' consumed i n .meeti ngs and 
not. be-inq -i nvol^'vedri n admi ntstr.a ti ve ta*sl;s 
, the way "men ai-e. . ' % : , • ^ 
' \ ' ; % ' ., o ^ 

She* f^els that most men are not consciientioils and - 
bases this on student,-cQn[J^aintsAthat they cannot 
find their male advisers. "Petnn available doubly 
penalizes you.^ The University sfiould gTve full 
credit for these /Juties injieu of research, apd 
writ) n^."" * ^ . ' ^ ' 

•The tremendous,, concern women show for studAts 

confl icts with ^h-'eir p^ersonal professional gfowtJ 

Ironically, one university has emp.hasized the impo/r- 

,9 . \ 

tance. of student-f acy Uy 'tontacts, ' but at- the samaQt^e 

qives no recognition to'the time necessary to 'inrti ate^ 
and ma,intain this contact. • , . • 

In terms, of responsibility fo-r a tteJidinq, faculty 
meetinqs.^one Wamart noted that, increasingly; men 
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•don't shov/ up for University facu-lty meetings or 

professional society meetings • and yet they get. 

promoted. Again, irresponsibility is rewardejd. ' 

V'omen with small' children find that time fhi' 

research and writing is very difficult since they 

have to ma^<e' the extra time after the- chi Idren 

go to "Sleep.' ^EveR women who were '1 ov/pereei vers of 

discrimination note thit men do not fj'ave to t'ake 
■* 

care of the house ...laundry , et^c. Those women who 

^ ' ' ■ '<» 

returned^ to the tLntversity Tun-time after raising 
their children po'int up. the l inii tation§ to their ' 
careers because o.f the minimal tjme' ava i 1 abl e for 
research an-d. \?/r i ting available during those vears. 

* , St 6 - 

VAhich for ^en are fhe most -product i ve years. 

*' - ' ^ 

^ ., Most women Whg perce i.^^d '1 ow di scriffti na ti Qn> 

- ' ' '„■,-'"' ' ^ 

generally als6 di< fiot' attri bute. the-ir al'Lotment 

of time to sex discrimination. , They were njoable to 

see that societal an^ institutional expectations 

produced a clear pattern in which wom&n aeneral 1 y 

had less^* ppportunity to do, research and- write, gave 

;nost time to teachinq and" a1dvi semen t and/ lesst' time 

• to^ commi ttee >^^rv1ce. ^ 

S^ver§il women hdd hee'n"urged to becoTn« more- » 

■ •; , • - ■ . ■ % 

active on committees becaiise of their lack of 
Visibility to the^ dean. While at the same tiroe being 
urged to pursue r>search, .* Ortfortunatejy, several 



of these wotnen received teri^inal contracts despite • 

* ' \ \ ^ 

their streni/ou5 effort to rectdfy theiV "deficiencies" 

One of^these Jow-peVdei vers saikthat neVi have more 

time for research b'asis^d on rank, rto.;t on seV.. She 

felt that a male .x:ha i rcnaa was, electOi^ in hen 

department, "not because of sex bu t^l5lkcause of\his 

Ph.D. The only wonan - Ph . 0,; dfd not wan\ U." 

At the tine of the interview this woman v)fis up foi 

tenure and promotion and full V expected shAv/ould/^ 

bfe evaluated net on sex, but on merit. Needle^s/to 

say, she was devastated , wi th the termination. 

Summa^ry of "Preferred Activities" Responses 

J'^ost women reported ,i n tensive preparation for 

their classes and spending a gre3jt-.4€^T^f tine 

c'o^t^rectinci p.apers.' Althouqh their commitment to 

teaching, is, primary, and they meet their oblipatiorts 

of advisement A-'illinqly, reali^inq its importance 

to the total schdoling experience, this emphasis^ 

pl^aces them in the position of findinxi research and 

writing difficult, ^'en' are seen as taking wore 
• • 

teaching assignments at other schooVs or at summer , 

schools in order to make more money. 

y ^ ■ 

Those women who perceived pol iticaV discrimination 

* 

rarely^ attribute thfs to sex discrimination, an 
-iitterest'ina mi sperce'pti on pf cuUuraT conditioning. 
Uoneii are expected not^to want to p^articipate \x\ 
political, activities to the same degree nen- ^o. - 



Therefore, if connittQe ftor^^ and adrii nistrati ve positions 
and leadership in policy nakinq.^re seen as -pel i ti ca Hy 
orlen^d, wonen are perce'ived as^lnp less 'interested, 
fiettinq women active on connutt^es will Undoubtedly 
prove a key factor in el ininating . st'tibhorn "residual 
forms of discrinination' .. 

♦ 

Recorn^ejidations for Faculty Activities 

1) Increased stress should be placed on student 
evaluation of teachlnq effectiveness, the criterion 
which nen and woneti facu.l.ty favor, according Jo 
n a t i 0 n a 1 f i n d i n g s , 2 7 . 

2) flechanisns should be developed to cre^e 
part-tine full status faculty positions for men and 
wonen for reasons of research, family or partial . retire- 
ment. Shared full-time positions or pro-r^ted part-tine 
'posi tion-5, wi tb connensi/rate fr.inoe benefits and tine 
toward tenure are being advapced currently. This woiild 
al^o benefit men who, are cornpletinq deqree requirement's, 
and/or who are att'emptinq to equalize home-careeiF burdens - 
between tihemselyes and their wives. ' 

3) VTomen faculty nienbers s'houl'd. be encouraged to 
chair departments^' >arti"cipate in departnental committees' ^ 
fully, aiwt draw upon Universify resources to help them 
procure research and publishinq opportunities, the F.D.U. • 
Press might be particularly he>pful in sol>ci ti ng Manuscripts 
and assistina v.'omen to publish. A -"women scholars" • 



program at the FVD.U. Press niqht ha undertaken. Also, 
editors niaht be Invited to carapus to talk with women 
about manuscript preparation.^ • . ^ ^ 

4) An ongoinq Woman's Caucus should alert women 
to expand their interests into areas-of administration, 
research, publ i shi ng , • wi th a long-range goal of the pre- 
sence of women proportionate to their numbers in every 
aspect of uh.i versi ty 1 i f e . 



X . Departmental .Differentiation 

»hen asked their perceptions of sex di f ferent ia.tion 

relative to male colleagues Jh departmental areas , rwenlert^- 

tended to state categorically that there y/as no sex^ 

discrimination. However, 2/3 of the women reported one 

or another example of differential treatment despite 

their lack of identification of such treatment as 

discriminatory. Examples of such discrepancies i.nclude: 

T have a heavier load o*" 'advisees but rhjs • 
is based on rank,* not sex^ *' 

Another example: . , ^ ' • 

_ In, nine years only twice heve I had thesis 
adv i sement ,* no honors mentors and no inde- * 
pendent studies s tudents . .> . but this is 
not sex di'scrimi nation . - : 

An interviewer noted: 

• . As I re^d off this list of possible areas of 
disdriminat.ion/ she shook* hor head and said, 
'None, None, l?one--no Hi scrinina tion.'^* She 
said, 'there is a>sol ut^ equal i ty^ wi t1iin this ' 
section. Because l^A-^as chairman, you can see 
there was no discrjrmination in the^ department . ' 



Another woman in .that sane department also 

perceived, no sex discrimination in the department, despite 

• * < - * . 

the-fact that she had received terminal contracts* twi ce 

and was in tjie process of fighting again. Those, tv/o 

wonren are- in a departnent in which women constituted 

. one-f i f th- of the faculty. 

— it*' 

Even in a dep.ertment of more equal proportions 
.6 similar discrepancy exists: . ' ' 

\ - . 

\ The chairman is arbitrarv. i n schedu 1 i n-g . 
' I v7as a' little peeved but I wasn't 

consulted on the s c h e (j u 1 e . J t , wa s s i rvp 1 y 
, handed out. However, this is not a s-ex 

thing. I'm afraid of night classes. Its 

dark out there and your car is way out. 

He doesn't seen to. care how-far you have - ; 

to travel . 

There were several items that v;onen were prettv 

much ^i-^reed upon as. being discriminatory in favor of 

. <^ ^ ' - . 

men. One v/as that^v;omen qct less secretarial ^ssvst- 

ance. V^ost women- felt that thevc do more preli^minary 

typing themselves. Men rely on the department • secre- ' 

tary. This is an example of the extent to which v/omen 

conform to tfie roles exp.et>ted of them generally in 

the larger society.. Women ar& e^jpected to know how 

to type even though nowhere in a^cademic qua! i fi cations 

arB such skills gi ven *cred i t ; • ' 

The second perceived dlsci^im-Kna tioh was thSt* 

women were seen to have less -equipment andvOffice space 

than inen, particularly in departments' tJia t were. not. 

heavily' Pifll e-doninated. In such departments,- there 
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was not so much "^rfi fference be-tween' and wonen-as that 
the' entire department v/as crowded. One woman in such a 
departnent cornptained that she was the only faM-ttme fa'c- 

-• V ♦ 

ulty member asked to share a, desk with a part-timer. 
Several women said tliey were, ■"insulted by the office " 
space", that there was so little office space it^was 
ridiculous. There were perce-'ived dif fi^rences 'in some 
departments wh.ere senior ha-d more space and only the 
.chairnan and ex-chai rman- were allowed to use the secretary 

Those colleaes for which sp^ce ^was considerably 
nore eleaant and adequate invari^^bly were those in 
which there. were virtually no \/omen, such as busin-ess 
administration and dentistry.. One woman >who had had 
secretari,ril assistance, which \/as not replaced because 
of econorfric factors, said sh& was expecte^rTo~~do' 
the writina and public relations i n- connecti^^H^wi th 
high s'phoo^s throughout the* stat^. ^sl^er space a 
was impossible for record-keepi nn' a^ 

Several women who had taken on add><iona 
sponsibil ities for new programs or special 
■programs noted that they had 'finall-y received thoir^ 




first "file cabinet. Fven .these wom£n reported, however;" 
that.tliGy had ina'dequate off ic*^^ space and. insijf f icient . 
secretarial hel despi.'te their extra, Universi ty service'., 

, Other areas of 'sex ^discriminatiorv noted included 
teachifvq schedul es ,and the load of advisees. Some • -. 
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atTributed it to the fact that women Mere in the lowest 

rank.s and therefore; cjot the poorest scheBulesS. -In - 

preference to the hectic' tsyo-day ■ schedul e , one" womanc 

felt constrai-ned to be availatl,^ all week, but her 

•pcinary c'ho'ice, the three-day-, s^hedjl e , Was qiven to 

a nale senior coll-eague. This .she attributed to . ' 

politics and rank, not'sex. 'She did point out, 

however that no women ,\/ere iri the "power ciroup'" 

in the department,' i.e." thos,e who inade policy and 

actively enaati-ed in i^itra-departmental politics.' - 

Anothe<iic'MnfS^l4n^ 

d i s c r i nyifa t i dn was that' o'f the exploitation of 

par^*t«^[ers . 5ome departments prefer the Te'aneck 

housewi f e , fvtJit;. the part-time route, althouqh a^ 

popular one ^or >Mrried, women with children, appears 

as-sociated with ext><^enely lov; salary offers when they 

ecome full-time. ' - ^ 

' .Some women complafned of t.eachjnq only service *. 
t ■ • " ' , . ^ 

courses which c/iahneled women out-,Q.f rese'aTch ip the.ir 

-> . *■ . ~ ^ ■ 

fields. In orte case', a woman achieved considerable ' 

distinction in teafh^nq -other teache-r.s , i n' he»? f ield. 

S\}e prefers teachinq aVT^s obvijously beGn\yery 

successful in achieving nation'al xecogni tion for 

her model insti.tute, but >n .her department the men " 

are research-oriented ajni iHidervalue her specialty. 



^ " ' - 60 r ^ ' \ • 

Her efforts are -pra^^ed by University* administrators , 
yet she has remained 9 years as an Assi'stant Professor 
and v/as recently denied promotion. The staff men on her 
project hold higher ranks than she, a^d ah equ-ivalent project 
earned full Professor rank for a male colleague at 
another institution. 

Many women complained of spendinq njDre time ?t 

registration than' men. The chairman v/as seen to 

ft 

• consult faculty friends first in scheduling such 

advisement, • ^ 

* * . ^ . 

Most women saw themsel v.es dO'i nq ^nere' rou^i-i ne ^ 

advisement and counselling of students. The situa- 

tion was reveVsed however , when^ £he honors mentor- 

ship s; su pervi sipn of i ndependent study , nraduate 

advisement, or thesis advisement were considered ' ' , 



prestigious to'the departme»wt ^' ^Tn --some departments 

e ass^! 



no Graduate^ courses were assigned under Associate 



• Professor rar\ks and sinc« fev/er wo'men were' at that 
rank in those' de-partm^nts they were deprived of^the 
opportunity of workino with gradua-te ^students. 

* JJonen state:d they wouVH'like more advanced .cl a sses 
and qradOate students, hut they don't even *knov/ the 
selection process,, ev^n when they have in'the past 
been invoivedM'a gi.vinq thesis advi sent'en t . It is' a 

, mystery why they haven't, been asked agaiti.v^ Women 



have described past remuneration for honors students, 
and other special students, and for substitutix}n, teaching 
^ When these duties were p'aidv it was political, i.e.., ^a 
case of knowing the riatit person. Now that thet^e is 
no extra . pay attached, women are be<jinning to pet an 
equal share pf the prestigious studeR,ts. 

There were exceptions to this patterri, as in the 
colleae of education \/here women had a heavier load 
on the doctoral level and some felt Ihey were 
qiven the students with firievances to "cool off". 
On^e woman in the college of 'education, who had a much , , 
hic^her load of advi*sees than her male coll.eaques said 
women ^iere more willinp to' devote time and A/ere 
more competent to do this. , ' ' ' . r * 

One woman who would like to .spend more .time >: ] . 

^ ,- « 

writina said there is.^no help for professional . ' * . ^ 

ihdivixlual work and there is 'no decent ^typewri ter ^ 

in the pffice, therefore compelling her to work'a-t* * * > 

home . ' ' ^ , ^ ^ 

Women are alwaVs askod to do substitute 
, teachinn and ev^n substitute :s6cretari^l f 
work. I never remember I seei na a man do 
j> . - secretarial v/ork. ' ' ^ . , 

Similarly, dentists expect dental hygie'nists to do 

overload secretarial 'work^ another exampVe of sex- 

rol e stereotypi^ng . 



While a woman heads one canpos .^ionors program, 
s " * ^' 

She has one desk irua- roon with four other' peopl e , . 

which is extremely inadequate-. She shares a depart- 

menxdl secretary \/ith 23 others and a secretary' for " 

5 hours a week for the honors progr-am. Because- of / 

o 

this special assignmen-t" she has a filing cabinet.' 

In several cases, grants, supplements and twelve month 

contracts for administrative duties also masked low 

salaries for their rank and years in service when 

compared \;nth other men and women on ten month contracts 

K'omen generally perceived that they were more 

interested and willing than mei to help students. 

outside of the classroom with academic and personal 

advisemeat. Some of the reasons were:' 

Women were more approacKahrl e ; men were ' - 

Jess avaijah'le to students men were 
not pulling their we:iaht. 

Mn our department it's a disaster. 

I'm directing the 6hl v "graduate pro- ' 
gram - It's hellish but I'm to blame ■ ' ' 

counseiltng and independent study aVe 
also high|ras_a result. 

Student^seek 
parti^irlar 

Hen don't' do as muclfllTfama4-ca4w»^ 
.Ting. , 

In several f ields, the v/omen were sp-e.cial ists 
and' DO- one could 'subsmute for them. Oae exception . 
appe&,red to be in ths ciepartment of 'p-hysica 1 ed-ucation, 
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in which wonieja did most of the t(?aching because mn 
ha,ve the c'oachinn responsi bil i t.i gs . Some of these 
women felt that the' men- are a/s good at counseninq/ 
- - which evolves out of their coaching. The differences 
between Ven and vfomen in this department are interest- 
"i n g . , 

The bulk <c^mmi'ttee work has fallen on women 
\because menTeel the women .ha've more time. 

The budget for physical equipment is less. 

' Hen spend a fortune on uniforms but that's 
because they bri-ng in money +f=^ their ' 
atheletic events. Women have no scholar- 
ships- There is no ■ recruiting of women 
Tor spoifcs. There is a great' deal of 
discrimination. 

' " . ^^^-^ net "greater use of the avm. Female 

students have not demanded the use-or 
turned out for sports as much. 

, This called to mind the kind of sex discrimina-|ion law- 
suit that recently \ias filt^d ia Pocholle Park. Nevr 
Jersey in which it was pointed out that the principal' 
of a K to 8 school said 512,100 is spent for boys,' 
sports comfJared to $700, for girls' sports. ' \ 

Informal discrimination wa^ reported by, several 
women/ consisting' of : men cqnsulting with one another, 
■ talking departmentar politics^ Vttirig new ideas, 

see.ing the chairman regarding raises or changed assing- 
ments. Another example of the kind of lojiefiness that 
'wom'fen-. often experience in m'al e-'domtnated departme(its 
is 'tJiat of a young woman who does not feel she ^has 



been v/oH tr^eated in her department. She has had no ' 
. interesting upper-level g)ur,^es to teacrh v/file a' young 

m^n who ha% the same qualifications with one year Tess 

expei iences-. has be^ given onq^pper-1 evel course. She 
. finds that she "waiv.ers between pa ranoi a ' an'd going 

ri|ht outand accus^i nq .others' of sex discriminaticn. " 

She feels that there is ani^'nabil ity to take her 

seriously in spite of her qual i f i catio,ns . The i-nter'-' 

vie\/er's comments, in this ca-se were that," 

'■'She was young and attract^ive. Althbugh 
she is not raisinn 3 family and cannot 
be accused of puttinn hone before career 
she is being treated as if she were teaching 
as a hobby. ^ 

The respondent wa s ' seen,' as experiencing the sort of 

. frustrations that often occur when one is at the 

bottom of a hierarchy and not sure why. Untertainty 

of' her situation was in .part based on the repeated- ' 

one year contract she was given which nade her ,in- 

eligfble for a specific grant she had wished to 

apply for, as well as making her feel so temporary 

that it was difficult to feel at home. She feels that 

sho is ^ good teachor, has tried cither fields and 

concluded t.het teaching is what- shfe does best . /ffTlier 

department there has been a lot. of i 1 1 n.esS/^mong_women 

and others fTDve be^n'let 99." She 'equates the unhealthful 

jLSyc ho logical cTiTncrt^ w4-tiLJier^ personal i n^eojrrty.--'^ 




this po.int, she is on a terminal contrjEKft. ^ 
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A woman f acul ty. nornber cofnpl a i ned of bever ^ ■ ^ 
bein'^g treated as e#xo^]eague. Despite the fact, 
thi<; woman has achieved outstanding success in her ^ • 
spefcialty, one in which there ^re extromely feiv . ^ " * 
wonen. She comments, ^ ^ 

' ^Professilnally , it ^5 "e^s i er .to >e a man 

than a woman. No o'iie'. know^^wha t a ^ ^ 
. woman has to ^or^et in order to pufr^' ^" 
sue her career and n^ot become paranoid. 
As Dr. Samuel John#bn said, 'A woman, 
teaching ijs like a doq standing on hts 
hifid'legs, you don't expect him to do 
it well. Tho wonder is"*that_hp Chan do 

• ifat all . 



In coRiparinq' the campus reactions to depart- 
mental di ^-feren ti at i an , both Teaneck and I^adi.son had 
approximately 2/3 d'f.^eiij re^pof»dents report one • 
or another ,forni of differential treatment while at ' 
Rutherford . 1 ess tha'^n'half of the women reported such 
examples. This can -aqain be i^ttrthuted at least in ^ 
part to the fkirsi nqi Department ' s location at Rutherford 
in which there are no males- to provide contrast in 
tr&atment of faculty by sex. In content, the forms , of 
discrimination did not vary from tgimpus to campus as reported 
above, . 

Summary of "Departmental Differentiation" Responses 

Jn ,qener<il ; women reported' equal class and teaching, 
schedules, except where di f ferences- were attributed to\ 
political favoritism usually by men chairmen to other 
senior men fa.culty* ' • ^ • ' 



In terms, of aelvisempnt , w,omeiri definitely perceived 
a tjreater load, at least in part ^becduse of "unavail - 
ability of men wHo' wore perceived t|^leave the campus 
as quickly Jis possible, often for ottiei remunerated 
.activities. Where activities such as honors mentor- 
ships, j'ndqpendent supervision, thesis advisement, 
and graduate advisement were either reimbursed or 
seen as prestigious to the department, women felt a 
lack of access to^ suchr' "pi ums" ] Wh'ere these tasks 
were perceived^to have had the prestige removed, ^s 
when reimbursement was eliminatecl, women' now reported 
equal access to such tasks, ^ . . . . 

In terms 6f dep^irtm^ntql committee \.'ork, some, ^ 

•departments apparently operate politically; re.le- . . , 
ga^ting women'i parti cipTtio'n 'to un in:i^ponta n t committees,^ 
such.. as p.la'nning Clirisjmas parties, collecting mo'ney 
for qifts and serv-irig coffee. On the whole, women seemed 
more willing to particip^^te in. con>nittee wprk- than they 
were'^given the opportunity to do. ^ ^ ^ 

Office space , secretarial a ssi sta nee 'and 
equipment appeared to be associated with the prestige 
of the department which is a correl a tion of the, 
percentage o.f male faculty. ^ The worst problems of 
space, secretarial availability and equipment wer^e"" 
r(?pQrted by small departments • i n which there woFe 

•than the general percentaae of wonen, such as 



Sociology, Language and Fine Ajrts. 
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^ ' In mst cases in which there had been or -currently 
v/ere women department heads, a r@duG^:ion , i>n the in- 
ex]ui t i f?s ,i n scheduliriq and 'salaries was felt to be 
acco.Tipl i shed . Men were seen to have greater -oppor- 
tunity to become d.epar^tmcnt heads, and they in turn 
to favor new in schedulinn and course assignment. 



^ Rec ommertdat tans for Departnental Assignments 

1 . i VI amen,, should'^be selected as depaVtment 
heads and to chair important departmental committees, 
in increasiag nwmbors. 

2 . Deans shoul d instr*bct that .teachinq schedules^ 
„>otate. Irrespective of rank, among all department 

members , *s'o that th^ least and the most desirable time 
sloths available in a 'Hiore just distribution to' all 
col 1 eagues . It 

3. ^"en faculty shoutd be required to be equally 
available for more intensiv^"'lstudent-facul ty interaction 
and a stronger advisement program,. 



4. Office $paca shoujd^l^ appropriate tc^ teaching 
consultation and research requ u^ent s ....e^abl i shed by 
universal istic criteria, 

5. ^ Al 1 s^fefr^ej^i^p^ available to all 
faculty fopf^'ho^T iPM^reparinq tests, .articles and 



•6.0 Honors mentorshi ps., i ndependfirnt students 
and thesis ad,vis?ment should be rotatedf' among fafcuVty, 



with the option. to decline. 
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' ^ : '■ ' ■ ^ / • . '\ 

Xi.. _ Collooe and University Conm'ttee Se rvice. 

Respondents \.'ere asked their perceptions of 
sex riisdcinination in the appointnnnt or electiqn - 
of'wonen' to college anch uni versi ty committees. « 
Almost all of the interviewees had some perception 
. of , discrimination in this area. At the low end of 
thr spectrum they attributed the small proportion 

• » - * 

or vwnen on coll.eqe and university connittees to 

thefr snaM propoVtion on the faculty. Some cited 
/ • _ • •■• 

di scrini nation of wonen' a gai nst other woneri v/ho 

/■ • . ^ - . ' ■ 

/ were -p^rcei ved as "anbitioiis". 

' /.I . ■ ' ■ ■ 

/l' .One woman felt that women are -utilized accord- 

inq to'their tal^ents , 'yet acknow.l edg^d" tha t -Fien have." 

asked for her opinion in a teasi'no way as related to * 

her ";naternal instincts". She found this conpUmenta.ro^. 

I Another at the law s-pectrum of perceived discrimination 

. felt tKat wome.a's. contributions are equally wanted, 

that' expertise determines yoyr contribution' and that 

wonen are 1 ess' vi si bTe but not excluded'." ' She.w^s . 

. unsure is th;rt- was sex di scr'j'hiination Another low 

.percefver of- ^isciN mi nation noted, that 'women .are on a ' . 

.■ lot of col legtrT-rrtr departmental comhitteesv It s'eemed 

a' fair propoiUion to her.' As she began to cit£ the" 

' $,peciTic commTjtteeS women weVe on she, became more -unsure 

and ende^ wCth, '".perhaps 1 need cjn'sciousness- rai sing ! " 
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On the whole, hov/e'ver, udrnen* a t- a 1 i three cahpuses 
noted that pen ^j/pr'^ definitely elected or appointed 
9 out of 10 tines' to ^conni ttee posi tions. Almost 
every j'/ona n noted that wonen v.-ere primarily secretaries • 
to,, canni ttees . The powerful connittees elected men 
even if .they were less expprienc>?d than the wonen 
eliaihle for that cornnittee. Uonen'\;ere noted to be 
chairmen of ninor connittees while the men wore 
chairren of the najor ones. • ^ 

One moderate ad'rnitted that, - 

"We do have some male chauvinists on campus 

but they are not the n^ijority of men. 

The results are well established before the 

ballot's qo, out, al thcuqh .recently there hav^ been , 

more open baljots. " " ' - ^ 

To. men, wpmen-anc seen as ^supporti ve rather than 

primary participants ai^^ comri t tees . Reasons f.or thi_s/„_ 

dispr^ortion inclydtd: ' V * 

f'en' vote aaaipst u^orf^ because they don't ' * ' 
trust their ability to be looical; tihoy ' ^ 

^ aee 'then as enptional 

The^dean strfhes. me s a mal e chauv i n i s t^ 
f ri ghtened ^of atln^essi vj? ynnen. • Ha- is not - 
b'ringinq woin^p \u> Jhe" dean fixeS elv^ctions 
to qet his 4pa1i%i*n\ Only one woman -'i' 
'"^ exception.^. ^ * • • 

Women are pot as qoQd>at absTtra^t thinfcinq as 
^ mej|t>, said th^ chciirnan,of this woman's depart 
m?nt . , ^ 

, One . woman ha§ hpa!?-ri , "That '^•s tiot a. bad idea for 

a wom<rn.-" Some women e^xfilained ths^ rel uctance ^o 

volunteer foT committees - because they resented never 

beino promoted beyo^i-d Instructor. One recalled: . . 

, , t ■. 

• • », ' . . * V ^ 




''As tho fchairparson, mon wore not willing 
to c]o a1onn witTi ny sunn^stibns. I r.esent 
their attrihutinq my succor.s to femafe 'intui- - 
tioti, J, have been blackballed fron committees 
because I .am not one of tl^e boys./l can't 
invite; a male coT]eaque to lunch o'r cocktails 

. whereas men can solve problems in a social 
context. 

Tp tern^^f- i.heir personal Qxfer.ience, rangejd 
from women v/Hq note"d they had run for many posts and had 
r?rply .h?en el ectcd , toMhose vfho f el t t hey " \/ere 
overworked and overburdened by a. conti nu^l* request 

to- serve. Some comnittoes, such as the faculty h 

Status Committee, Grievance Committee and\Senate 

require women with more year^ of - servi ce ' tha^n women - • 

have been able to ^acquire at F.^DiO.* , It was -noted' that; 

/ 

there were no women on the recent tri-campus salary 
committee. > i ^ 

One v^oman who has often been passed over in the 
past for departnental connfttees for v.'hich sherwjld ^ 
b« thp logical clioice, felt fbat formerly those c>ose to 
the President of -„the University got jobs. She queUiooed 
whether this was 5"fex discrimination or political.. Friends 
outside the depar-tnent would put her nane^5^^ortTr'bur~she 
was not elected to any pbst. At the tine of this inter- 
VI ew,. she .had turned away from University actCvities -as 

a result of jj.ast fliscrim'ipation. ^ 

• • I ^ 

Several other feminist wonen also attributed the-' 



On^y i4^' respondent's hav,e been here years Qf • - 
lonper^^uth as tew as 9 at Madisorv'here that long. 

<' ■ •: 



*\ack of election .of wonen to their political *viev/s. 
as'beino too radical^ for -ifffe bas-ically conservative 
male faculty at this llT^iversity. A group of male 
faculty v/ere ^een as becoKiinq nore FUthless toward 
v^omen in the last 3 years-. or so. A wornan v/ho / 
feels that the. lack of wonen on comnitte^s- is not ^ 
sex-based attributes it -to an il4:nterl dck i ng directorate" 
in which the same people are always clected.^ 

Udmen urged that i/e have more'wonien on college 
oommi-ttees because they have much' to offer. They ^ 
are most responsible, show up consistently, are 
most intelligent and thV^t^^SsSt ego involved. An example' 
cited t-'as that of a' search c o nun^^^t^^^ chose the 

leafft threfiteninq man. Althnngh th^ wrWn qj^^ committee , 
wai^ted a more aggressive nan to Sshake things"^^.^ The 
penalty of such attitudes is. the sehection of, adminis- 

.trators v/ho are incapable of nakinq needed cKange ^ 
The men were seen to outnunber and dominate the worven 
on 'corimi ttees ; pronoting the 1 owe^rt common' denomi na tor 
of ,"l-east threat". ' ' 

Wh^n asked about- th^^^erceptions of male Icoll-eagues ' 
undervaluing women ' s' co^jtri buti ops to committee deliberation, 
tho-se women who have had c.onsiderabVe experience on 

.committees* generally felt that they are personally so . 
confident and tena'cious/that they gain acceptance f rojn • - 
their .male^ C9llea*gu.es. *EKch cited examp,les suCh as,' * / " 



I was told, ';iy dear lady..^.-,' I inter- 
rupted, 'I an Tiot a^Jady - n'/lnch I hope^ 
to conclusively prove by the end of the 
me e t i n g , ' 



-Youncjer women are not taker seriously, ^ 
The older \/orTien here are se^n as power- 
houses . * ^ 

A< handful of wonen on all thre-e campuses feel 
they have been taken seriously and have made subs^tai-tial 
contributions to important cpmmittee work. They felt 
their viei;s and opinions were received wi\h proper consirf-e 
tion. ' , ' 

Most responsible positions are difficult because 
they retjuire^ aqgress We ^person and women 
prefer not to bie^qgVess i ve . ' - 

Women arc too vocatxto'be undervalued. / 

'\ 

Few vocal vvomen's opinions are respected 

and accepted. If wome'n don't speak up 

they are looked down- on. , ^ " • ^ 

* \^ 

On the question of whether woWn should be voeal 

or quiet, there seens to be no stronq a^xeenent-. Sone 

women feel that the vocal persoh-is the on^vusuan.y- 



elected, whether male or fenj^e. 

Women are often •heai^d'1)ut'. I don't 
knovA v/hy men oo out of their way. to 
1 is ten! ' ' - . 



Anothe^r saw v/omen underplaying be.cause thev -anticipate 

• » ; ' ..> 

_ discrimination. Therelore they are iinderval ued. 
.Another felt men are move verbose 'and she tends to 
,be quiet, but in.h.er opinion v/omen-malce "thoughtful" " 
contrib u t'O"?. ' /■ ^ ' . 



\ 



Some wom-^n; particularly those who have been 

around-''the University for n_any years, #elt that men 

lean on "wofnen- to dp' the work. Thev have almost 

alway- served as secretaries to their conraittees*- 

and as one said, "I jiisf recently rejected'the office. 

. Tve served fny quota." Another wonan said, ' ',."* 

The prefere'nce qops to a nan evej^v time. 
Women don't open their nouths.\ 

■She knew of women pushed aside for men r Friends- 
lost- aut because.'inen combine aqainst womeh> Another 
stated,' ' . . ' ■ _ ^ 

Pemale sunoestions- fall fUjt at neet'inas.^' 
■ ^Either Vjomen don.'t d*iscuss,or an argument 
, occurs.' Women tend, to put themselves tn . 
a pasitiofT of deference, acceptinn the in-' 
evitability of not expectinq to r^ake a' 
^„ major c6ntri bution . • 

A certain att^hirie o^" Tien toward v'omen' on 
codmittce^s is not healtfiy. A woman senses^ 
. an attitude, aets bel 1 i nefont , the' male 
reacts to this, noTto'the qualitv of the 
contribution... This unhealthy attitud-e * 
is no.t cofifinpd to 'F. n.ii. , jt is ju^st 
^ .because we qrew up in this societyV . * ' 

Having ob^served^wom-en bei nn' sneered at a.t facility 

meetinq^s, one respondent said she •"'is ^jersonal iy 

strong at committee meetings and won't -be shut up.' 

tien cannot dissociate ^roin their tradi'-^ 
fional sex- roles. Fither there is a * 
threat cperceptien seen or t+iey dre "ex- ° " 
ploitative, - , ^ - 

One perceivfer .of hiq4Kdi.^finii,n§t-ion feal s^^'hat', .'T ' 

A woman, bas to be very outstandi nq- or ifiiting" 
' to kow-tow and he a stooge or b*-own-nose* ' ■ 

The men net toaeiher and vot€ in blocks. Men 

flatter' women as .a'child.., y^re is an excess- 
.^ive conce>itr"at?on *0,n sex '^nti 1 1 ttl e >4gard 

for acadenic aciiiev«nent" or'^«<iLfB{?B't6n'ce\"^ 



wish they'd stop; 1 oo^^trr^'at legs and-ilook, " 
at mirtiSs. 

One woman feeTs that itv ts not mal-icious.- whe 
men undervalue v;omea,tbey do npt tneatf to put;WQmeri 
^dov/n. A 'few wOrien sound off vn' thout, thinking it-.-,< 
through. She^ his sometimes egr^ed ^^ith. ,..th^^:raen. ' 
• pther^.s v;h&^ tli^jj'gij in the definite -^^ntsri ty, 

feit that. vfom<*^i'"s coiH-rfb^j taons are hot''|0/ide^¥a1 ued , 

' ■ •. - ^' . ■ ' ■ /A '-v;- ■ ■• 

cite thensolveiro^.^other /c(u't.^fdfidinn women who fiave 

.b.een on- proif^tn^rtt^eWrti tt^es as examples. One old--^^ 

'■tii!>er-. qiAnstio-ns how jir,g>rt^rVt what a v/onan ^ays.'is: 

^ ■Men ,reg.ard i/omert- -d'lv^nq: s,t^^ fron 
. • v ''^^.Hty/.-^Some/pifcelpttoii; ^f '.^^^ ,is . 
, opctffrin^. I'omen ^te fro lonafi.jp being 
offered^ as sechetar'ies. Moroinatirtg con-' 
. ffli.ttefei H7htc^--*re^G; fd^^ 

woFien have >e.e'n'^.onii&'hat. i)roictiiwTii€ 

a.dninistrati.^jn i,^ bfitter at J; he appoint- 
ment , of .y/orCB^W.-ff/f^ made to 
oi ve::6<}iwl'W|^^ 

. V^'^.-^^ A rievrWoman chairman of an ipiportant pol icy 

committee- represe^i the first woman. Elected to 

such offVce 0J1 her^taripusi Otie map .ke-eps. needling 

her far being a^femaje chfirwornan. 

^' He need,les ne for vf^efiale chauvinispv - ^ ' ' 
; .it's no prohlen th&unh, otKers c-aTl-'me 
, and praise the job r^m^doj'nq. 

One other explanation v/omep qive for nol v/anti 

to^seria on cpmnittees i^s^ their feel i nq, that the 

adijiiuis'trdfion pays no^attentidh to outcone: 

" .- J"^^. rarely a.ct on ajiy rec^rpWndation.. ■. 
^'Tlse T^apulty. lacks strlidaritv and is 
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' permanently frightened by one year 

cqntracts. Even tenuredv peo^ e . f eel 
. . frightened and acadenic standards are 
not b^ing upgraded. ^i, „ 

ft 

Sumr>ary- of -"001 1606 and University Service" Responses 

A climate does not appear to exist at F.^-D.U. 
which encouraaes more women to offer themselves for 
elected office or to expect appointments to important 
..committee posts. Some have adopted-a c^treatist^ 

p^hilosop^hy .after several years of attempting to 

' " - » ^ 

serve on committees;' Others feel overburdened 

» - jf ^> *• 

* 9S one of the tpken women on manv (fommi tteesr and ' 

--have decided to discont.inue that rple. It is^in 
- »this area that the imagd'Of the female role has 
been most pertinnent: As Cynthia Fpstein not^s: 

• ' ' In .American society the imputed • feninihe 

' 'attributes include among others porson;al 
warmth and enpathy, sensitive ty and eno-^ • 

• / • . tlonalism; gpcJce, charm-, compliance^ <ie- ^ 

pende'Yice and deference, 29 r , 

She: continues', 

' The imag-e of. woman includes as well sbme-'^. 
' non-characteri's ti cs : . Lack of aoQressive- 
neSs, lack of oersonal ijrvolVement and 
egotisn, 1 a,ck "bi:-^nrs4 s tence (unless it 
•be for the benefit of' a family member) 
and lack ofamhitiousdrive. 30 

Unfortunately, the. core'of attributes found' in most 

professional -and occupational roles is considered 

• to be nasculiiie:' persistence and^ drive, personal 

dedication, aqqressi veness , emotional detachment 
' \ ' '■*'■■■.." 

.'.and a kind of sexless natter-of -fa.ctness eouacted* 

, . . . A.-/- ...^..^-'i-.--^.;, - - 

^ ♦ ♦ .' • • • .. « «^ •. - ,^ 
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9 - • ^ . . , 

* ^ ■* " 

, , . . ^ / * ^ . 

M'/ith intellectual perf orPianciB . Those worien whcr . 

attempt IfO 'cWbineL. the" female" and "prof ess iorlffl " - > 

role conf 1 fturati on ' are under a good deal of strain. . 

the woman who ta^kes .her v/ork seriously has tradi- 

tioQcilly been viewed as the antithesis o,f the 

fomirtine wotnan. . As Epstein ironically points out, 

» • - - ■ * ^ 

the only way to eliminate this kind of role strain 

\vould he to keefi female and male roles mutually 

exclusiove, tha>t i^, only mcri and no women could be 

lawyers, fx)r ejja-piple. In t^at way^ wom6n would 

knav; and itay in their glace. 

The -woman /acul ty nenber at F-.P^IL is inext^ic- 

ably involved in this role ambivalence. .She is. ^ , 

^rejuctant to adapt 'the aogres^sive traits normally 
attributed to political and leadership roles/* 4-ihen 

osFre does she is labeled "unfeminine" . 

Recommendations for Call^-ge and University Service 

> * ? 

1.. Faculty a-nd administration should be required 
to • el im'i nate the^unrferutil ization of women on policy- 
making committees as the law requires^.- arid encouraged 
to search* out'/v/i.tlirrq, able women partici pan^t s , 

2. Th&fe^must bt Committee^ on the Status of 
Women,, elected Hy Wdneri faculty* to monitor the 
UnfVefcstty U .compliance with the anti-di scrini nation . ^ 
laws." The>£i& connit^e(>s should exist for each college 
and should fynttion as ancillar.ies of the gen'eral 
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grievance pToceduro for. faculty. 

3. The onqoi nq M-lomen ' s Caucus' on Women's 
Riuht's at each campus should address itself to these 



^ and other recommendations. 

4. The long-term goal for women's participation 
a,n committees should be in proportion to the number 
of woi^on at F.D.IK, IrtT^iediate goals should exceed rhat 
^ proportion .inasmOch as persoanx^- 1 - decTi si ons have pro- 
'dueled an i' n e^^ui tabl e di stri buti on of v/ome'n f acul ty / i?^^ 

^ ^Sw r > .... 



XII. Pe^SJ)/lnel ^Oeci si'ons ' - . " ^* 1' 

^The .data in this section must be evaluated in V 
relation to the staftsti cal --fk^ta reaardinq initial 
app:Ointmonr$ , •ton^tiftui no. appoi^n tnen ts ,-'fVo'mot i on , * 
tenure and terminatior^ relative, to men and women at 
F.D.IL ' - ' \ ' ' 

.Respondents, w^re asfce'd thair perce^icns of 
dtf fq^rential treatrfent in relatt^n to hi r^q ,''^r>•t^nu- 
mq appointment, promotion, entrance level salary and 
tenure. They were asked to desTcribe any personal 
experiences of sex, discrimination in personnel decisions. 
In addition", they v/ere asked their pe^ceptions of the ' 
extent to. which'the University is recruiting and adverti- 
siriq to locate women faculty and admiriTstralors,. • 

Despite the fact that few women ,se'emecl to have ' ' 
knowledae of the. sal ario.s of other f acul ty nfein^ers , * 



there were notabl e/area s* of consensas : 1) "en are 
preferred at initial hirfnc); Z) women's salaries at 
initial- hi ring arovlowor; 3) non not promoted even 
wl^on they are Tes's \ua1 i f i ed than \/omen; A) qeneralVy, 
women are less l:nov/l\dqeabl e about ^how to nenotiate 
for themselves; and 5)\ women are perceived not to need 
money, promotion or tenure as rj^uch as men. 

Some of these perceptions were gleaned from women 
who had served on personnel committees and on faculty 
sta^tus committees, althounh fe\/ wamen have served 
on the latter. Others gained their perceptions through 
personal expei^en^ces . Of the sample, 11, women had been 
given a terminal contract at one point or another. 
Some had fouqht through grievance procedures and been 
retained; others ^were; i n their last }^e'cir at the Univer- 

sity. /V few cases were' sti 1 1 i p. process. " ' 

^ * 

' Host of the women who perceived no discrinrTnati-on 
'in tbe^ treatment of women in the per sonnel VIoci sion 
ar^as, also stated that they had no knowledge of what 
happened to other faculty members as thfe'y progressed 
throuoh the illhi versi ty: This \s a-gain a case of 
pluralistic /ignorance whert lack. of disclosure in a \ 
p/ivate Umyersi^ty 'tc^pds to. mask inequities. 

Patterns of Perceptio n - , . * 

Although there arp many subtle y^^3 at^ions" i n 
perceptions of sex.^ di scrimination, for thd ^purffdse-s-o'f 
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analysis four basic patterns emerpe^i on 2 dimension^: 
1) University status ^''^(hiqh Or low) and 2) percept.i on|^ 
of discrimination (hiqh or low). The patterns were: 

■ 1) hiah status - h'iqh perceivers; 2) Ifigh status"- 
low perctfivers; 3) low status - high perceivers and 
4) low status - low percei vers . 

Categories 1 and 3 represent women who tend to be hicihly 

conscious of both general societal discrimi nation and 

discrimination at F.D.ll/; toqether with a sense of 

• • ♦ 

collective involvement with other wopien^ Categories 2 and 4 
were far less collectively i^nvolved and had internalized 
. societal norms noverning traditional women's roles. 
Differences among t he ca tegori es primarily revolve around 
the uncertainty many \/pnen hav6 of 'whether "women 
who*deserve? i t . cfah achieve*' - the Horatio Alger perspective, - 
,or whether, "men are definitely given the preference". 
Tfiispan be viewed**as the extent to which v/.omen unv/i tt i.n<i- 
,^Jy -blame themsel ves* for beinq victims of discrinjinatton-, 
versus women's consciousness of themselves as an c 
^x'ploited^soci-al clciss. The more perfectly socialized 
women'are^to traditional beliefs that objecti'^ye' achi eve- 
men t^* h.ot sex-Jinked evaluations, and tha t- competence . \^ ,\^; 
rather/thanr s^ex prejudice,: govern academic status, the 
less likeTy they ar^. to percei ve. persona^! acts ^of 
' discrini nciitionr These law status , 1 ow'nercel vers . ' - ^ ^ " 
• acc^pt^ed. theip^ sHow proqro^s throthafe'^^the^ University ra^ks., 
^ ^ . . attribtiting tt tcthe enphasls^tho UnlVf^rsHy places 
" ' - 0J3 creden:l?4'a'ls^ and productivftyv rather t on teach-* 
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inq competence. 

" ' For each_j)c!iJjeH*it^ has been sel ect£d. wh.ich 

bnst typifies the cateqory: 

, Pattern 1 . ^H^l ph status, high perceivers . ' 
• Now that Dr. Af ha,s high rank and tenure, she 
feels free to "make waves" and to express her feelings 
on the treatment accorj-ded women in academe and in 
society. Dr. A. is actively working for change. 

\ 

0*1 

V'o(nen are linited atid at adistinct di sadvari tape 
all ^long the. career ladder. I feel stronqlj 
influenced in my owp choice of study ty the • 
. f act ' th.af I ^xini a v-'ortan. M felt thnt this 
T i el d was more open to women than most and ' 
was n'y most realistic option. 

The more iricrqi native , independent women en- 
counter probl ens in beinq hired. A meeker, 
more traditional woman i preferred. .The 
^youna, unmarrio'd woman is seen^ as'beinq 
untrustworthy - more so than an older,' 
Sinale woman or a ma^^i ed"^ woman ' The older"''' 
v/om^an, sf-nqle or m.arried. Is Seen as less 
of, a sex objecb a.nd less of a' threat to i^en.' 

. Homen are hired at 1 a^/er I'^nk and sal.^ry ' - 

^thah men. . Women are wjxllinq to work for 
.#Jess money . -;fien "h^fve easi,ier employment 
opportunities and, easier, opportunity >for • 4' 
advancement^. - Theri^ arc-too few faculty 
women and most of them are in the lo\/Gr 
ranks, or part-tim^rs-f Homea ar? scarce 
in the hiqher ranks of fapul.ty and ^ilmost " ^ 
nonexistent in administration. V/omen have 
/ beerf dismissed ev^n when thej|( were conipe- , 
tent . / ^ . > • / 

Dr. A. Vho has been tft F.D.U. for; more thap ten years^ 
has been a ^department ^chai rjnan . - At the time . of her 
chairmanship she wa<s,made fa-feel <]ratefa)' that she 



could hire, women. She now has much stronger fe 

af?out woinenjs n'tjhts than she had then, and if 

had-tbe' opportunity again, she would fight for the 

riqht to hire women at higher salaries. , . , , 

Pattern 2. High status, low perceivers, 

"I ta!:e discrimination with a grain of salt," 

said Dr. B. , "I didn't feel any discrimination when 

I was hired by F.D.U. five years ago." Dr. B's 

field is a hiqhly specialized one in which there arp^ 

not' many women. Dr. B\ -did know of other women 

within the University \/ho had not been as-, well received. 

Dr. B. felt that other women "had ta^en [more negative 

treatment] from men" than she had. 

On salary. Dr. B. flitly stated, ^ 

I am not symr>athetic to those who accept 
.• jobs at a low salary. Yoti negotiate 
when you come. If you accept a lower 
price, an.y instituti^on a-'il 1 go along, 
•l-'hen I, came, I told*them my price; 
^, ■ which I based on my degree, exper'ience 
and c'ompe^tence and tjiey accepted it. 

have nd*-compl ai nt about salary. , 

Dr. B.v,was made an Associate" Professor after four 

years as an Assistant. Dr. B. did nOt ask for promotion. 

Sti#, said s^e. was not sure §he wanted to stay at F'.D.'U. ' 

and so she didn't. fi^3t, for promotion when her chair* 

man s-^i.d "yes" to -tenure, bwt "ne" to promotion." ^'It is. 

ea-sier -jto nvove to anoC^er i nsti ^utiofl -at the -A-ssistant 

■ ' ■ • ■ . ' *' - 

lev&S , " - T.))6 p^e,R.st)h^fil. coiT!ftii ttfe« voted against promoti^m^ 
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the administration overruled this decision and Dr. B. 
was\ pronoted . 



X^ Patte'rn 3. Low status, high perceivers . 

h^. C. is highly aware of discrimination against 
v/onen th\ough personal experience and through her 
discipline. After experiencing a two-nonth delay ih 



the^: conf err 1 n^G of her doctoral degree, she was^ 

appointed to the F.H.U. faculty as an Instructor. 

She has been at the Assistant level for 2 years, 

after a .year as an Instructor and 3 years as a 

• t^art-timer. She does not have tenure. 

Men are given higher rank yithoiit the * ^ 
degree. My, initial s^*lary was the 
' minimufn they could give ne. Men are 
^ autonatically considered for promotion. 
' Vomen ^ve- ■4;iL:_^f:e a special case for it . 

* . » 

Dr. C* feels pressed for time to do research. • 

She has been continually involve-d with the preparation 

of new courses. Questionino tlie tenure policy, ste 

says, \ . 

The tenure policy- is rotten. You can*.t h&ve 
a sabbatical un^il you have tenure. F.P.U. 
is^ fosteriog nediocrity by not allowing 
' ^"^time off for scholarly activities. 

^ , Dr. C.. feels that opportuni ties for women are 

^ general Vy -lipti ted and not very great artywhere. She 

feets that W6iaen at F.n.lJ. are not taken very ^ 



\ 



\ 
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^ Patterli 4. L<xw^' status ^ low perceiv:sr$ > 

Ms. D. feels that she ha? ah'avb been ^'one of 

the boys". Men in hor department fiaye always appreciated 

havinq wonen around. She feels there have always been 

equal opportun^i t ies for wonen ^in her field alt;iough she 

has reacl that wqmen scientists feel that they have been 

discrininatedoaainst. 

* V.hf^n' she was in colleqe, fis. D, related, "very 

few wonen were willinq to get ahead in the field 

because j/t was so denandinq," 

^have alt/ays had to perforn equa^lly with 
men and neet the sane professional stand- 
^. ards. Sonetirnes wonen don't carry their 
full share of the load in the department. 
The criteria must be that wonen must be 
evaluated as to whether or not they ar# 
do'ing a good job, reqardlcss of their 
sex. department is full of nood 

^ * peonle and they are interested in one's 

performance, or criteria. 

(:1s. D. ha,s^been at F.D.H. s^ince 1959 and has 
never felt that she v/as held up on promotion x>r 
•merit raise. She ha^ no knowledqe of how or why 
p^^ple are denied tenure. She feels that she^has 
gotten full recognition for v^brk she has done. She was 
on part-time- staj|:us for four years, spent five years 
as an Instructor .and five as an Assistant 'Professor. 

Wider SampH^jg of 'Response? 

One respondent recalled that her departmetit 

* * 

had once Ireen told tt)'<hire a Teaneck housewife with 



\ 

a Ph.D. - part-time 
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H mipht %p.x^^ as a para^'ijgro 



for the perception of the Unlu^rslty's personnel/ 
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policies helti txy many hiqh* perceivers. In other^ 
\7ords, the. enploynont of a /?oWan v/fth high credential s , 
as cheaply as nossibVe, v^asNdesi red . Lqv perceivers, 
on the other, hand, seem to expect minority status'.- 
One, respondent .cl a imed that Her departmen't' was balanced, 
whe^ actually only one- third are wonen. > 

* The follo\/inn st^-ter?nts were made on 1) Recru.it- 
nent and hirina of v/onen, 2) i n i t i a 1 sal ary and salary 
increases, 3) promotion, tenure, 5) continuation or 
retention, and 6) termin^atiN^ and qrievance. 

K / Rccrui t'nent and^Hirtiaq of V:ornen 

We have a new nucleus o^jl men in my department 
and there is no 'current attempt to recruit or 
interview \fomen. / 

• .Kithin my department, no special Dffofts are 

beinq rgado to locate women. I dourt'/that the 
llniverlity is t ry i no , e i ther'.. There are .far 
more men^ here than women\ r ^V' 

Th^re/are\wopen around here who would nrpke:^' 
good Administrators. As thinns stc^nd nbv/, ? 
womej^ are almost invisible in administifation. 

2. Initial salarv and salarv increases* 

\ ' — ' ■ ' — \ — 

\ learned aLiflit tiie f^nporta^nce of t'h3 entry-- 
level salary frbm/my previous job where . * , 
I was of f ered. ^16no less than a', man . with 
comparable qual if ications. 

(As department ch<iirperson, I became aware that 
"less qualified rfen were qiven the^sane enter- 
^ Inn- salary as more hiqhly qualified vK)men^ 
r * ' ' ^ . ' , . ' : " 

I r^qyested promotion whic^i was turned down, 
\ by the* qrievance committee. \ Tv^ new depus 
I reversed this decision. . J reoefiveci only a 
I 4 ^510^ salary increase with th?" pfomat ion but c * 
was so Grateful far the promatiiLa^,^at I did 
'not^ compl af4ri. 



I kno\/ for a fact that discrimination aqainst 
women in salery and promotion exist. I ex-^ 
perienced -a ^t\'o-month d.e^ay in the ci;;an'tjnn 
of ny doctora.te. I was appointed ,as 'Instruetcrr; 
while nen cone in as Assistant Professors /' 
without doctorates. 

When salary decisions werfe nade there was ' 
^always the feelinq 'you don't need thi^ jol>. 
Your husband supports you... you're r^all/ • 
playinq.' I w^s put down as a dilettante. 
'A fuLl professor said to me/ 'You make/ 
a fantastic salary for a woman!' It is \ 
irrelevant whether a woman needs the money; 
AbsoluteLy that feelinq persists among, 
m.en thf-it women Shoul.d qet paid les/. 

3 . Promo ti on / ' / 

/ 

V/onen are not supposed to vrant .promotion . 
I v/as'an Assistant Pro f esso/^ f/6r se)/en. 
.years althouqh a maje colleaqy^le wh^ cane ^ 
in later than, J mad'e Associa/e ii> three 
years. Women are' third-cla/s. citizens. 
They are kept do\/n. 

I have been he>rl at t'he Assistant Professor 
rank fdr nine- years heca/rse^ I do not. have , 
a doctorate<C f'y departyient is research-' 
Qriented and I am inter/ested in teathinn 
net hods ^courses . I ^c^ve set upland directed. 

a sunner institute in/ny f i el4;; under--t+re " 

auspices of a nationc/l prnajatzationM'n ny 
discipline. I supeipvise nen who are full 
professors. 

4. Tenure 



My student e/aluatiqns were^hiqh, but I was 
told that my teathing^was unsatisfactory a;id 
that I had nd '^harisna' when I was denied^ 
tenure, I later arppealed and v/on. I*had 
begun to feel /hat my department was going 
downhill and trrqed then to try new things. 
Whether I wou/ld ha>f» Uire?^ tened them if I 
were a man, J dorr.H; kn^iff>^.One woman was 
grante4 tenure with 'very ^Yttje other than 
being ^cpnscient loqs in cljpiss.^^^Sh^ never 
serve(j 0n cbrntni tt^^es , she did no. Jf'Zhduate | 
work. She Vve^.^a ' yes^ sir! • person ^vith'no ] 

iMtioft who .wanted to get along with the 
menT^'^-^hey had few suggiijtions. She asked 
nicely j^i><^ favors iVid was^Nipt interested 



in equal' 
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The ratio of nen to wonen in ny departnent is 
ov^r six ts> one. In. my second year at the 
University, I was ainost fired becatise sotne 
senior nenbers of the departnent saw me 
havinq lunch with Uio faculty members who' 
were known as troublemakers/ [After 
extensive question! no , she was thereafter 
ignored by her col leagues] . 

5, Contihuinn Appointment - Contract Renewal 

Many' men in my department fear women and 
have di^fjculty relating to them socially and 
professionally. As long as women are not too 
aggressi.ve, it's O.K: 

They almost fired m^ in my sec oid year* The 
senior members tailed me in to talk about . 

associating \n'th ^and ' - they were 

known as troubl ema kers , and I had lunc.h with 
them. * I assured them I had ne connection 
with these people and that I was happy 
here. They \/ere reassured, 

6. 'Termination and Grievance 



A very qood friend of mine was terminated 
here. She \/as a little too impressive: 
Phi Beta Kaptia, impeccable credentials, 
highest student ratinn, charming and^ anree- 
ahl e.-w^ho ' s now doing brilliantly at 

"^TTtrt her Aln^A^e-rsity^. ^3 c o u 1 d , o n 1 y ae t. 

part-time at first. ' SK? was soon promoted 
to Associate Professor. Not.' she's ta-ping 
courses for TV and represents her University 
at professional associations. -"^^ 

From a woman who served cn the, Faculty Status 
Committee: There is a tendency for departmervt; 
personnel committees to l^ive terminals to 
women rather than to- men' for "incompatibility" 
reasons .^.j^-^ 

I doubt that women are trea ted.-equal ly . I 
keep netting one-year terminal contracts - 
will be aettino my third next year* 

Wy senior committee voted for my termination on 
the grounds that I did not have the Ph.D. 
Hov/ever, 'the^' pr^oce^eded to recommend a male 
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Instructor without the Ph.D.^for both tenure 
and pronotion to* Assi stft.nt Professor. Me - , 
hhs stated he does na4i intend ever to try 
to qet a Ph.D. While I an now preparing 
for ;ny Ph.D. oral s. , . . 

^ ^<o,re women are being hired now, but it. 
also looks like more wonen are being * 
terminated now. 

I Comparative Data for Men h Women Faculty ^ 

Highlinhts qleaned from statistical data con:?aring 
men and women -faculty over a ftve-year period, are as 
follows: 

Ini tial Appointments ' ^ 

Over the past five years, the proportion of initial 
appointments criven to woneyn -fias declinedi^ .F-Conf^. peak 
^T'^^St of thfr new faculty hired in 1969-70, the pro- 
portior^has dr,opj3eri to 19.2% in 1972-73. 



* Uneven distributions of nen and women faculty often 
exaggerate benefits for very small numbers of women; when 
percentacied in, relation to an already smamproportion of women 
in the popula^on. This i parti cul arly- n'ot^d, wi th promotions 

and tenure^^^^l^^^^^^^ ■ • ■ " . • 
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Table 12, 



l/niversity - vn'de 
In-itig1 Appointment 



As^oc... Prof. 7 

Asst. Pnof. 39 

'Instructor, _ Tj6 

Total (82) . • 63 



1.2 
• 8.5 
47.6 . 

.19,5 

76.8 







1972-73 






M 


% of Men .,of . 
Total FacuLty 
Receivinq Ini- 
tial Appointment 


• 

■ W 


Professor 
Assoc . Prof. 
Asst. Praf.-- 
Instructor 


3 

10 
21 
8 


.5.8 ' . 
19,2 
^ . 40.4 
1 5. A 


i 

5 

4 


Total (52.) 


42 


^- . - -80,8 _ 


10 






'1971-72 




Professor 
Assoc. Prof. 
Asst. Prof. 
InS'tructor 


4 
6 

2D . 
10 


7.7 
11.5 
38.5 
^9.2 


1 
7 
4 


TotaU52) 


40 


' .7179"^: ^ • 
. 1970-71 

i 


12, 


Processor . ^ 
Assoc. Prof. 
iSisst. Prof. ^ 
Instructor 


2 " 
7 
14 

_9 . 


4.7 
16.3 1 
32.6 ' . 
20.9 ^ 


2 . 
4 

■ 5 


TataH^3) 


.32 


74.4 


11 






1969-70 




Professor 
Assoc. Prof. 
Asst. Prof. 
Instructor 


1 
2 
12 
15 


2.0 

4.1 
24.5 ■ 
30.6 


1 
3 
6 
9 




30 


61 .2 
1968-69 


19 



1 

7 

_n 



% of Women of 
Total Faculty 
Receiving I-ni- 
tial Appointment 



1.9 
9.5 
7.7 



19.2 



1.9 
13.5 
7.7 

23.1 



4.7 
9.3 
11.6 

25.6 



2.0 
6.2 
12.2 
18.4 

36.8 
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19 



1.3 
8.5 

,13.4 

23.2 



For women in 1 972-73 -^it was twice- as likely that 
thfeir initial Jppointnent woul d be at the "Instructor rank, 
rather than Assistant Professor, that it was for men. 
Also in 1 972-73 , almos-t five times as many m'ej) as 
women were hired in-itiaVly at Assistant Professor rank, 
and ten- times as many ^nen as v/omen Were hired as Associate 
X'O'l'essors . Not one v/dmen was hired at full Professor 
rank althouah almost 6^ of the new hires were men full 
Professors. 

^ In 1 972-73 , 40.4^: of the total faculty who received 
thf^ir initi*al appoi ntnent a t the Assistant level Were males; 
women constituted only 9.0% of the total faculty hired at^^ 
1 the Assistant level. Of th^^ 50% of the total faculty 
recei vi ng ' ini ti al appointments at the- Assi stant level, more 
four-fifth were males. At the Associate and Professor level, 
the picture is even more bleak.. 19.2?' of the total, faculty 
in the 1 972.-73 hirinus were males who received appointment ^ 
at the Associate Professor level and were males hired 

at the Professor level. Only 1.9% of the faculty hired tiere 
women coming in as Asscrciates; no women were hired at the 
Professor 1 evel . . • . , 

It is clear that i n i ti al' hi ri ng is where the pattern 
of sex discrimination begins, first in the small numbers 
of women Jiired even at the point of greatest expans^iani when* 
19 women and 63 men were hired (1 968-69);, and" second, in 
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thp lower rank assifined initiaPlly to v/omen , as well as 
^ salary, compared to nale nev/ hires. This initial 

discrimination paves the way for greatly magnified 
• discrepancies that then become cumulative. 



rontinuino .Appointment 

Using 195'9-70 as the base year (since 1968-69 v/as 
a deviant case in v/hich an unusually high number !>f/hen 
were hired) the trend toward retention of ne^^^^aji^ women 
initially hired the previous, year v/ent i n opposite directfons, 

For men, the proportion of. initial and continuiriq appoint- 

/ 

ments increased reaching a high of,/175% byJ 972-73; for 
\;omen, the ploportfons of initial and continuing appoint- 
meitts decrea^^ed ettch year with^only 76. ?^?rcontinuing in 1972- 
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Table 13. Distribution of Continuinq Appointment By 
Initi5)l Appoi,ntment Between Meiy^^and V/pnen 
. Faculty 



Men 



1 969-1 973 
Increase 



I n i ti a 1 
9 72 -73 ^ 4*2 



Tn crease 

or #■ or ' f '"^ 

Decrease Cont *g Pecrea/e Initial 



Women 

.Increase - Increas 

^ or ' # or' 

Decrease Cont ' g c- Decreas 



-)71-72 



^7 0-71 



40- 



32 



+140.00 42 



+ 1 33.33 33 



+ 106 



31-./ 



;f,9_70* ■ 3.0 



1 00.00 3' 



+ 175.0, 



137.50 



+129.17 



1.00.00 



10 



12 



-52.63 



-63.16 



10 



-75.92 



'-69.23 



10/ -76.92 



100.00- 



'Using 1 969-70 as the ba§/e year and assigning equ'rt" val ues of 100 
, to -nen and women . 




Th^' proportion of continuing appointments fd^r viomen 
has rema;fned fairly constant over the past 5 yeari ratiging 
from 19.9% in J 968-1 96? to 21.0% in 1 972-73. Wh/ile pro- 
portions of women given initial 'appointments ai/d continU' 
atio'n fel 1 over 'the .years 1 958-69 through 1 972'-73, the 
population of women HStab>rl4-gM-a round , - the 2Q^ f i q u re. - 
Jthe means by which,/ this con>fancy vij^s maintained Vras the 
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decrease in the hiring erf v/onen artd the increase, in the ^ 
hiring of men, and the^ proportions of those new hirings''. 
terminated. " • ^ ^ . 

For vomew, the^iversity became a revel vi ncj SfrS^r. 5 
Wotnen have^c^e and pane at a much higher rat-e tharhmen,, 
as reflected in the tur,nover. • . , 




Promotion ^ 

As is generally th^, CBse with the status o^wofnen 
thg- past /ivG years, in the area of promotion, w^men 
have aqain lost' qroun-d. /Ul every rank, duri ncj;/th9t time 
there have beeTi startling di'screpanci es rij^ra tes of 
promotion betueen^^^^n and \/onen. 




Professor 
Assoc. Prof. 
As3t. Prof. 
Tns tructor 



Total (60) 



Professor ' - 
Assoc. Prof. 8 
Asst. Prof. 18 
Instructor 9 



Total (39) 35 



Professor 
Assoc. Prot.^ 1 0 
Asst. Prof. 24 
Instructor 1 0 

Total (51 ) 44 



Professor 
Assoc. Prof 
Asst. Pr:of. 
Ins-tructor 



Total (62) 50 



Professor ' - 
Assoc. Prof. • 9y 

Instructor T1> 



;notal (55f.48 
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. For 1971 -72 where 20;i5r. of the total faculty-re-: 

i ; * \ . 

"^eiy-ino pronotions were men viho moved from Assocl-ate • 
Professor to Professor, there were no v/omQ;h in this 
categoi»y; In that- sane yeari'46.2% of- pronotions v/erQ / 
males movinq fronr /issi stent Pro-fessor to Associate Pro- 
fessor, \/hereas only 7.7%'^ bi the Assistant Professor 
to -Associate Profes^pr nove \;ere. wonien , 

The figures ^or 0^972-73. cfre comparably bteak/ - ^/ 
The Associ a te *?rof esyor to Professor move v/as natje by 
n?Tr^-4-r^ 26.71; 0 r'TSe'-promo t i 0 n cases; women cbinprlsect 
oaly J:7r. Of tjbe pr.qipotions froin Assojoia-tx?^^ 



"1 
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to Professor. 




-These percentaqes :dp not even reflect tH^.\f;u;lvh VV 

extent c3f disadvantane .for v/otien h^catli-e, 1 ) women '*ahJ&; -. /i^ * 

only 1/5..f>f the total faculty aViit B-f their/aTreaxlyrsirfija^^^ 

number, relatively neoltqihte naml>erV:.9^t- PH^O!got*etf. V;^^^^^ 

i • " \\ ' '^^"^^^ .z^*-**" 

2) iiie peri^taqes m^grirify tofvcn caSr!Eis\7^^^^ 



the 5 women who were prpmqtecffr^rJ^ Ins true t'^^^^ 

Assistant Professar are '9;Q^' :0.f toial f iKivHy Vr<i«t*'^t1oft5 , --^ 

A case of the . percent roHofrly- ^<)«Wtflg t^jfi 3^.c.tdal^l>^«it^^^ 

/• ' .- . "■• ^i''.^ /■■,'•->:' "^ ■■"■■\ -V-'x" ■ f A'"" 

When ana lytirKjj whether fiaXJUfl the Ph.O. •affiB.Cti tfe ^':}' -K 

: - . • - V.>: - •;" 

rate of proinotioni; Tal}le*426B in4ic;at«rs that ifnty^rMt^^^ „ 



wi de , the- Ph.D. i of 



*" ^ ^ * . a *• .'.Sr.... •.«♦* 
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^Tat)te i-5, Conparison- of Full-tiKa .Faculty Women and Men 
-- Pronotion (Compared to Total Faculty) 



vPnlversity-vic^e 
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\ 



wonen,:at the Teaneck campus. That policy does not 

apply to men, as evidenced by the IPJP-y'S finurVs, showing 

7 .ncn without Ph.D. ptonoted, but no women. . 

At campuses where wonen have been pronoted without 
the Ph.D., only token ournbers of wonen have been promoted 
at all. 

In fact as Table V6 indicates, v/omen have spent a 
considerably lonqer tine in. rank before receiving prc.iotion 
parti.ciil arly in tho Assistant Professor rank at Rutherford, 
and at Teanec^c. 



Table 16. 



Prqfessor 
•Ass^c Prof. 
Asst. Prof. 
Instructor ' 



Profes^or 
Assoc. Prof. 
Asst. Prof. 
Instructor . 



Standard Deviation -of l.'orr.en and Men Pror^oted 
Among Full-time Faculty, by Tine in Ran):, 1972-73 



Un i vcrsi.t V 



Men 

2.01 
2.28 
1 .-63. 



0.67 
1 .61 
1 ..1 3 



Madi son 



Ru'therford 



Women 

1 .71 

2.88 
1.45 



o.oa 

0.64 
1 .33 



2.00 
3.38 
1 .47 
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Salary 

Over the past 5 years, women have fallen furth 
Be>:ind men in salary each year. Th.o avercige salary 
di fferential between men and women at F.D.U.'ia 
1972-1 973 was.^<;i,193.nn, or 12.4%. When anallzecj 
by campus, the lar^^est gap exists at Te^eck vrhere 
the penalty for being a woman results in a . $2, 946. 00 
dif fe«"ential , compared to Madison's $1 ,867.00 and 

t 

Rutherford' s <;i',351 .00. 
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Table 17, 


Averaoe Salaries for full 
by Canpus and Sex - 1968- 


-time Faculty 
197^ 






Total 
Facul ty 


Avg . 
- Men s 
Salary 


Avq. 

Women ' s 
Sal ary 


S>e"x Differential 
Annual 

Avg. $ ■ % 


1 972-^73 




- 


- 






Dni ver si ty-v/i 

s 


. $17 j27t9 


' $17,730 ■ 


$1^,531 


-$2,198 


-12.4 


Madison 


16, '537 


16, a) 2 


15,005 


- 1 ,867 


-11.1 


^•-itherford 


16,513 


16,894 


'151543 


- 1 ,351 


- ' 8.; 0 


"^eaneck 


18,018 


- 18,720 


15,773 


-■ 2,946 ^ • 


-15.7 


1971-72 












vers i-ty-wi de 


$1P,460 


. $16-,891 


$14,902 ' 


-$l-,989 


-11 .8 


■adijon 


'1 5 ,837' 


15,940 


15,228 


- 712 


- 4.5 


^.jtherford' . * 


15,992 


16,542 


14', 807' ■ 


- 1,735 


-10.5 


^eaneck . 


.16,997 


17,571 


> 14,862' 


- 2,54'9 


-15.1 


1 070^-71. ' 


■ 










li versi ty-wlde . 


. • };14 ,847. 


$1 5^226 


113,521 


'-$1 ,7X}5 


-11.2 


}idison ' 


14,493 


14,618 

* • 


13,814 ' 


. - 804 . 


- 5:. 5 


^aitherford 


14,450 


14,944 


y 

13,495 ' 


- 1,449 


9.7 


a n e c k 


' 15,22(5 


15,632 


'13,436 


- 2,196 

* 


..-14.0 



1969-70 
;ni versity-wi de 

son 
;V-<therford 
"oanecK ' 

1968-69 
Jnivorsity-v/ide 
■•{^dison .. 
J^utherford 
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$11 ,778 

I. 1,467 . 

I I , 509 
12,083 ' 

$10,218 [ 
' ,9,772 / 
9,855 



* 

10,63& 



$1 2,045 . ^0,8'61 
1 1 ,703 ' , lb, 489 



1 1 ,785 ■ * 11 ,\005- 

■ - 

32,317 10,?83, 

\ 

$>X),442 % 9,3^1'' 
* 9,943 
'10,080 

"l0,843 



$1 ,1:34 

• 1 ,214 

780 ' 

• r,434~ 



- 9.8 
.-10.4 

- 6.6 ^ 
-11.6 ' 
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K'hon andly^ed by rank, evory category at every campus 
revaals a sexl di f f erenti ati on fn^averaqe salary. Furtherrtore; , 
when the fivelyear trend is examined, there is no rank at |any 
canpus v.-!>cre' v^Pien' s salaries have matched men's salaries! 



Table 18. PI sltr i buti on of Average Salaries Between 
f'anland Women, by^ Pank - 196B-69 throunh 



Prof; 



Dni versi ty-v.'i dc 
Assoft. 



Asst. 



In s t r , 



1 972-73 




m 



w 



w 



m 



i96?-7n 
AVG' 



1 ?6f?-69 . " * . - 

t 

AVG 13,865 12, -800 11 ,649^.. 



Table. 18 shows that alt the, lov/er rankN)f Assistant' Pro- 
fes'sor. and Instructor., there was no '{ila.ring disxrepancybetv/een 

• mek and women untililP71. At the 1971 -72 point,' vH^ere salaries 
were ^^ised, it sig*hif icantly benefited men ajt all le> 

,bu> did nVl coitiparatly" benefit wonen^.-at any rank. Women^n 



the three loweHranks ended by *being;1eft even 



more 



' w 



.21,8'62 T8.730 1 7.384 ^ 1 5.048 14,535 J2,227 11 .832 



21 ,791 21 ,043 . 18.069 17 ,1 68 14,791 ,14,633 11 ,769 1 1 ,362 



19,816 18,^3-1 ' 16, 4A8 1 5,538 T3,664. 13',518 10,636 10,282 



8,929 
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radically Behind men. 

An Gxanination of , the data by,.incoine categories 

• (See Jable 19) reveals ttiat ,no wom.en faculty earn over 
^$25,000 while 17 .men do. Almost 100 men earn over 
,$20,000 but only 9 \/omen *have reached that level.. As 
with rank, the laroest proportim of women are at the 
lowest salary levels - 35^ of the women, earn $11-14,000 
compared to M% of the men. Five percent of the women earn 
under $10,900, while only one and one half percent of the 
men earn so little. ■ . ' ' 

•■ Variables frequently associated with salary, other ' 

than rank, .include aqe, y^ars at the University, years in 
ranki and the doctorate. The jeffect of these variables 

. on salary was also e)^amined. . ^ 



Table 19. Distribution of Selected Ranges, of Faculty 
Salary, Levels Amon.q "en and.,Vij3men. 1972-73 

Universi ty-vn'de 







• Men 






Women 




1* 


• N 


% of total 
men 


■ % of total 
facultv 




% of total % 
v^fomen 


of total* 
facul ty 


25,000 (+) 


17 


•4.4 


3.5 


0 






20-24,999' 


99 


" 25.5 


20.^ 


'9' 


Q.o' 


1.8 


17-10,999 


109 


' 28.1 


22.3 


'24 


, 24.0 


4.9 


14-16,^9- 


93 


- "24.0 


19M . '■ 


27 


27.0 


5/5 


Tl-T3,999 


ff4 


■.16.5 - 


. 13.1 


35 


35.0 


7.2 


11,000 {-) 


6 


I' J.. 5 


1.2 


5 


S.O 


1.0'' 



Total men.: 388 . Total Women: 



1 OD^-^i 





1 


6 

i I . 


f 

Ma d i ^0 n 


Carnnii 


> 


• 




• 

♦ 


t :to/*al % 
men 


of total 
faculty 


. 1 

N 
— 


% Of total 
v/o»hen 


% of total 
f acul ty 


Pb,Or)0 ■( + ) 


3 


3,1 - 


2.6 


0 


- 




>'0-24 , 99? 


18 


• 18. 8 


15.4., > 


1 


4.8 ■ ' " 


0.8 


i 7-T95 999 


' 28 


• 29. 2 


23.9 


5 


23.8 


3 


1 ^--1 6,999 


21 


2r.9 




7 


33.3 


6.0 


1 1-1 3,999 


•22 


22.^9 




7 


33 .'3 


6.0 


1 1 , 000 ( - ) 


4 


4.2 


3.4 ' ■ 


1 


4.8 


0.8 






' Total men : 96 






Tc^taT women: 


21 






III. 


Rutherfor-d Campu 


s 




?5,000 (+) 


1 


1.1 


0.8 • 


0 


- 


- 


?0-2'4,?99„ 


18 


20.2 


14-. 5 


?. 


5.7 


1.6 


17-19,999 


25 


^. ■ -28 .1 


20.2 


9 


25.7 ' 


7.3 


M-16,999 


28 


31 . 5 


22.-6 


9 


25.7 


7.3, ~ 


;l-l-3,999 


16 


18.0 


12.9 


14 


40 .0 


11.3 


1 I ,000 { - } 


1 




0.8 


1 


— t- 


■ 0 . 8 ■ 






Total ren: '09 






Total \/omen: 


;35 






IV. 


Teanock 


Canpu s 







Z5,00n (+) 13 
20-^4 ,999 63' 
17-19,999 ' 56 
14-16,999 -44^ 
11-13,999 _"_26 

n ,000 (-^v, 1 



6.4 
31 .0 
27.6 
21 .7 
12.8 

n. 




5.V.3 
25.5. 
22.-7 
17^.8 
10,5 

0.4 



. 0.' 
6 

i 
i 

- 11- 

14 
3 



13.6 
22.. 7 
25.0 
31 .-8 
6.8 



2.4 

4.0. 

4.5 

5.7 

1.2 



- ^ 



Tota|l- men : 203 



Total . women: 44 



r 10T - ^ 

... -Age ' . - 

. , J - • -'-^ 
1) Foi- those under 31 years of age,-m.ore th&il 

_ ^ ^^^^ ^ , ^ 

3 tiPies-as many nen as wonen Hold the In-structor, rank, 
reflectinq di screpanci|s in hirinq. 

^) In the dominant age range of 3'l-55, the leading 

differences indicate more'^o^der women' hold lov/er rank 

• \ 

than do older men. No women under 41 hold Professor 

rank, although 3 men do. Only'l woman under'46 holds 

the highest rank, although 11 men under 46 are full 

Professors. ' 

Hi 

The years''>)et\/een 30 and 40 are critical career 
years, and the data shov/ discrimination enhanced during 
this period. Between ages 31 and 35* men make significant' 
promotion leaps, which continue and q|ow in the ages 35-40. 
Thi^-is most apparent in jthe Associate and Assistant 
Professor ranks. By age 40, (1972-73) 99 men find 22' wonen 
held Assistant rank: 56' men and ^nVyJ^j^mm^iy hni ^ A «r i a ^cl' 
rahk. This rank d i scref'£c^^r's1iQi7s career .growth in the 
expected pattern fcff .men - hut a 1 a c k o f^ cpj^ogiSlTirg^ 
for women. ' ' \ 

By /ge 50; of the. total faculty, ^^1 lieni^'comjTrfed^ 
21 wo-men), approximately 25^qre male's -at the ''Associate 
level; on.ly 516 gf the faculty are^fiem^e AjfS^iLlites. ' 



Table 20. Di stw^uti on of SeJ e^c te (f ' A n h R^jin-^a-b M L vffian -f ^trrr 
and Women ^ by- R^ri^k/ Uni veji*^'^;^^ 



^.qs Range 



'5 



1 

5 
1 
6 
1 



40 

45. 
50 
55 
60 
65- 




Total Faculty 93: Men 84; 90.^,i 



5 - 30 . 
] - 35- 
-i. - 40 ' 
i - 45 
) - 50# 
i - 55 
^ - 450 
- 65 



22 

26 
29 
17 
' 5 
5 



. Associate Rank _ 

% of Total 
A>ssoci a tes 

2.3 
13.2 
18.0 
15,6 
17.4 
10.2 

3.0 

3.0 



N 

2 
3 
3 
7 
6 
4 
2 
2 



% of Total 
Associates 

'1 .2 

T.8, - 

1.8 

4.2 

3;6 

J 

2.4 
1.2 
1.2 



Total Faculty 167^: Men 138; 82.6% 



WORjen 29; 17.4% 
— "-r^^ 
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4 " 



:il8 



Women^ , - 
% of TotaT 




Total' Faculty 178: 



Mpn 135; 75.&% ' Women 43; 24,2% 



. o 

•/I 
[6 



- 25 • 

- 30 

- 40 V. 

- 45* • 

- 5G» 

- 5/6- 



fl 

3 
"1.1 

15 
1 



Ins-tr'uctor Rank 



% of Total 
I n"5tructors 



%''of Total 
Instryactprs 



, 6.0,. 




6;b 


■:22.0' 
30.0 •• ' 




e.o 

10.0 


2.0 - 


• ■ . : i - 


4.0 

2;o 




r 


2.0 


, a" , ' 


6.0 



• . / 



' Total Facul ty 50; 



Men 31; 62.0?; 



Women 19; 38.0% 



10-4 



Youthful "InstriJctorsTwho might begin tjieir ca.reer ' 
■patterns v/ill c^Vtninly encoun-ter di&erimi nation if they 
are women. The Assi s tan.t^^rof essor level, "for those under 



31 years .old, i,s d/rni nated by n^n. Approximat:a.ly 5% ■ 

of the ta±*+-^culty are male Ass j stant- I'rofessors under. 

•31 but only 1% of^frg faculty are female Assistant ' . • 

Profpssors^iliThat icje <ffoup. This domination continues. 

. at pvery^ rank tird Cqrows i n" maq/n i tude f or mep^ in the- upper 

ranks, Aae as- a vaVia-b-fe /is, then, consistent wfth the 

pattern of sp^( d i scrimi ftati on ,_that -ol dar women 'are clustered, 

fn* the loy/er rajs-lt^^flii^tKr^--^^ the overall discrep- ' 

ancy in salaries between nen ancj women". 

' ' ' , _ ^ - ' - . ' '\ 

Ye-ars at l;.n.U. " . . 

w ; A 'similar pattern 6b tdtns 'wi th years' at/the V ~ . 

University. Women-with prop^rti onately. mor^ years at 

F.D.U. than men a>e clustered in the lower ranks.. !l\ 

s^maller proportion of* women than men witlTless then 12 

■years', experience at ^.D.II. have attained Professor ran' 

In fact,' no \;oma.n with less" than 8 years at F.D.ir. -i^' 

ful rProf'e|sOr, although '15 such men am. Women ha^ 

to be here loncjer than. men"*, on , the averag.e, for ev 

.comparable sf^tus. 



- 105 - ■ 




lablo 21 J 



Coriipar i son 'Of .Total Y«ars Faculty Service 
Hen and Wonen- by Rank - 1972-73 



I n s t rAi c t o k' 



9.2 



^1- 



Wonen. 100 
Men 388 



'ro: 



Assoc. Prof-. 



IF 
1? 



7/t^3.3 



25.0 



7 10.6 1 \i<: 




Women are not /ev'arded commensurate/wi th. nen for the 
'"number of ye;a/s; spen/ at F.D.n. Fqr men there is a consistent 

* 

;h years at.F. D-U.; .for women 
the curv^xplunjjd's for ffra^^e hene 6/9\ears, back to the'^ 



jsor rank 



note tha 




'cateqor/ i rr which therc 'is a 



non and woncm is for thost^'sorv i n/-6w years at the 




represetiitation 



lowest rank, Instructor. At-the^mo/t siqnificant level of 
achiGverpont thYt "o"f "frofessor , 501/ of a-ll those at F.I^.U. 
for 12-15 years are nale fwll Pr^essors. Only 1% of^^- 
all those here for -that length 6f time are,,#«rifaTes^at-the 
full Professor rjink. Almost one-half of those faculty 
Pre 10-11 years are male Associate Profefesors; only .5^__ 
herrf for that length of tine are f emaTV^llssoc iite~s7 • • 





More men proportionate to tl 



r tfotal ;population 



hafe the do-ctorate--i n each - rank tlranMpmen , except at '; 
the 'F^rofesS'C)^ level, where proportionMely more wb^nen 
are Ph.P.'s. Whe differences, h.o\/ev/r ,\are no't tha\ 

t:.ed a±i'th^ /^ss'ociate rank, with b2% of n^n compared 
'to ^2% of>siQen having the dbctora/b. , At, the Assistant 



level , onl 



lor 0^ 



le women and $0f. of the mqji havfe 



foctorates.' It is unl i k>ly' tha t the/foctorate is sufficient 



to expl aia tiic di f feren^es in salary, promotion, raff 

and tenure. Th'e diffe^^rence in the proportions of mea. 

" ■ ' / , . ■ _ / 

women iioldinq ,the dyctorcTtF^iX^el atod W the -sex-tyf^^.d 

fields of physica/ educatio_n and^ nursing where* the Ph.D. is 

not required, cymp,ared:^to the .Department of Dentistry .where 

th^ -DDS is ba/ic. - • ' . , , - 



122. 



/ . . " - - . 107 -V/ . 

•IHTtribtit'i,on .'"^f Doctprate-Kolder, amoiig* J1fi*i 'and " . -.n V , ■"/''.('.■:•; 
.Women Full-tirie F,a c u 1 ty by ^ fla ni; - inJ^-^S ' "v..- •f'V 



>ta1 



84 
•138 
135 
. 31- 



•388 



12 
38 
35 
11 



I.' Uni vfirsi ty-wi dc 



tie'n • , 

» • 

Doctorate Holders 
N " % of % of -f^en 
rank. Drs. 



68 
86 
67 
4 



80.9 
62,3 
49. G 
12.9 



30.2 

38.2 
29.8 
1.8 



225 58.0 



Total 

-f— 

9 

2a . , 
43:^ > 

IOjO 



II 



Madison Cannus 



1.1 
27 



91,7 



19 54.3 
1 • .9.1 



1 

-7 
"0 

4 



III. :Ruthcrford .Campus 



10 76.9 

17 ' "^ 5^ 
13 38.2 
3 30'. 0 



2 

12' 
13 

r 8 



* 

IV 



59 '47 
68 42 

66^ ,35— -J53.0 
10 ' 0 



Teaneck ranptis 
7^:7 / _ - ■ ' ^ s' 
"61.8 \ ' , ^\ ' ■ 10 

21- 



"7. 



/ Doctorate Hoi (f ^ / 
" N , % of %oJ. VfQltei); 
rank Or s^^ . --j 



8 

% 



88.9 

51.7: 

• 

3^6 yjO 



2,2. ^'"..i 
4 1.7 



'12.0 



3 


33.3 




0 . 












100.0 : 






*> ' * 


\ 


50.0 


• 12.0* ^ 




■'4T.'7 


63.0. ^ 


2 




25.0 


0 




0.0 






100 ;0 



^ 100.0 

6 ,60,0 

8. ' 38.1 
b 



30.0 
30>0 

« 

40.0 

6.0 

100.0 





, t^fre wof«<^' v»ith -Jfot: to rates r^ftaSn :y!t-5st4tafl^|'. , v •• 

. - , ;.yt,hAii; .do pffrti'c^iarly at Te3^eJ?^w?»;^r^e^^j3<^ 

r^i^/'. //.••-.•.-,<? /i^:^-.fess.or.s-; for men! ..-•iJ'fei's jNiy6rs«(|f;';'yr<vi-v. - - -•• -;,-:;=r.:""".vv;.- ■i---.V-.v 



/ ' . i*o'r4, of the add^iitialiaih.'^viHfW'" 



•• '1. . £^ t. 



•• • "• V,.: ' ■ -■ 



; ' ...v. 
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under-representation of women is .naintained -anfl in fact;, 
extended thrQuqh the denial of tenure. 



Table 23. 



Percentaoo Distribution of Tenure amonn Faculty 
J'en arid V^omen by Rank - 1 972-73 \. - . 



I > Uni ver^i ty-wide- 



Hen 



Women 



Prof.-. 

A S S P C . 

1 nstr . 
Total 



; ^ • ; t.' . Tenure 

* -^v o i : - Pf 

Total in^ tot^l -"Fleh ' 
Ran.k • T| Faculty - Facu I ty 

•. . . . .if=488 / 

.74 • VS. J ! 



84, 



1 



31 



388 



80 



ao 



16.4 



6.1 



184 



N=388 
19.1 



-lota.l i a 

:RafUcr 



20.6 



1:1 f 



ZT.l 



47,4 • 



2^- 
• 43 

■°19 

foo 



0 - 



38 



Termr€ 
% of 
Tota^r- 
Facu^l ty= 



•-% of 
> Homen 
F.acul t 



-17. 



12 ' 2.5 




7.8 , 



38.0 



.Total Tenurnri FacuTty: 222^ 83%; 



llomen 17 




W!ii*n examined- by rank, the qrantinn tenure becomes 
less likely as women progress through the rgnks^. At 
/Vssis^tant leVel , 16.41 of. the total- faculty are tenured men; 
only 2.55' are tenured vonen Assistant Professors; * If women 
are Able to reaclTthe .level of Associate Profes4Sor» Jthey 



^- 110 - 



have^ theit hest oppijrtunttv for tenure ; tho total 
*facultyt(^^ are rnale^ tenured Associate Profe^s^H^; 3.5^ 
are- femal e': tenured A-ssocia te.s • But at the Ivi qhe-stNl e vel , 
Profr»5£Op, uhile ^ 5«^% a-f- tiie. total- faeul tv are tenur.e( 
r]a1es> onl^*l,8?. are'l:eniiT^d';tm;^^^^_*^^ * \ 

\^ftv"ing;,t:ho vVrsi ty - : ' ^"^^ ^ " " / 

VJonen faculty have tended to Teff^d^ ^ - 

in^h'ifjhpr propprjtjons relative to tKet^j^ nui^ars than meti. '* 7 
In 19fR-VS69^ 34^. -af. the women - fa'ciTI tyr;?^ ^ rv 

to 23|' of the men faculty *for reasons of ifop-V^iievfa^ 
contracts (for those here unde.r 3 ^year^) ; -re^igneftian 



because of ^terB>inaf'roTTT-^r^s4gQ3t!i0.a- fpr other ^t^sltioms . - 

or retfriment. ' In 1S72-- V9^^2jf^;;2^^^^^ and^ 

only 19/* of the rnen left for sVch reasons* - . 



c 



e. 
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Table 24 



aSi^ftniBry of Faculty v/ho left the 
I'nivorsity (not incl.udlna de'atli) 



Instr. 
' ' ^ Asst. 



Men' 

- 5^ 



i9:;2-73 

of Total 
l+en 

faculty, 

9.7 
5.? 



K'ojnen 



# Left 
4 

2: ~ 



1. j;*.^^.^.?* 




<^-XsstJ- ' 
Assoc . 



197f-72 

'■'10.2 
- 2.4 



6 " 



%-of Total 
Women 
Raculty 

21 .1 • 

4/6-' . 



2 5 .'7^ 



4 
7 



TotaY 



18.2 
13,2 



31.4 




ErIc -r • 



^:r;otar ! 


19 

1 * 


. 27.5 / • 


— ^ 








1969*'70 • 






% - V 

Ifistr. 

Asst. - 

Assoc. t 
Prof, 


10 


" 17,8— 


2 

.1 


28.6 
s .4.8 


' ' Tota.1 


■ 2i 


29.2 ■ 


"13 c 


' 3^.3 , 






' 1968-69 ' . ^ - ■ ' 






In.str.' 
7\sst. ,. 
AsSo<r* 
Prof. ■ 


•!'■ ' 


9". 4 . . * 
-r ■ -Xe. 3 •• ' 
7.5 . , ' 


*• 


16.7 
, .>2.5 


^ Total 

* 




-.23f. 2/ • ■„ .; 


10 . • 


34;^ 



127 



In the cont.GxTN3^^nro\n ng Q.oftsci ou'sness 'of the 
n'eeci for AffiVnative ActioTN.^J^^A'Irii'/ej^^j^^ made |no 
effort, to at least retain the [H^^orHoji of v/onen wh^ch 
they stftrte'd in the base year If^'e?-^^. PatfuM^. the 
findings show that as women bave leftN^ey have been^is 
replaced hy metK' 

•■■•/' . V 

—Aftother- pattern reT-atinq to terninations tfa 



emcTqcdTTs" th\n~ of -wowen v;ho_recei ve^^ern^jj^ contraq^s 
not exerc'ising their -r-}qii5^©=?^^J^a nee pro^i 
Hniy 52. P!', of the women , /^paS^^"'t«c:;;^Jr8^^ 
tool-: their c a s e s _ tp.,^ r i e v arrcX^~~iwe^ they ■*td>- howey e r^ 
the out c ome was eflu'a.lly -f a vora)jle . InMv/ice as>ajT^y 
"cases^ Y'^^j}^ vompQ, a*?^- i"^" v.'ere co rttin-uecTTs an . oiitcoFie. 



ii_^Ta tion' to tt;Gse-i/ho 1 eft ,1 




Total * Total # 



Faculty Terminations Grievances Terrii.ns. Filing Rriev 



Luteom 



X Left 



F'en 



r»462 



V'omen 



405 



47 

'17 



31 

9 



66.0 
52.9 



2.1 

?:2 



^ Ib^ervigi/" of Perceptions and Actual S^tatiis Qf Uomen ' 

J Women .res.pondertjis barely perceivetL 'the drartcitic 
*\Jifferertce between men and, women full -1:1106 faculty in t h e 




dtstfibution of faculty, ran!-,, salary and tenure-. - Most 
were moderate in their beltj^f that such -di scrini.ilation exists, 
and even the hiqh i)orce1vprs ""of* di scrini n-ation -had no im- 
pression^ dquQl to the^npact.of the s tati s-ti cal /da ta The 
"pi ural i-st i c innqrance" concept ariain enarges as the most' 
plausible hypothesis to expl a i n^ thei r 1 ov/ perception of 
discrimination. A rival hypothesi v>oul d be that women do 
not expect eauality of professional status. Still a third 
would bo that thoy feel they do not deserve it, because of 
career interruptions, lesser productivity, etc. 

Incroasinnly, the thrust of ^aovernment vis-a-vi.s 
equal pay for equal work is moving away from tGSt.,.-&«rres 
and >-^rpdential s unless they can be proved to, be job-related., 

followinq the laadm-\rk Supreme Court decision, nrtcjos'vs.* 

^ t 33 ' 

^rnrg^Power company; Hhile this case did hot refer to . / ' 

academic institutions, some authorities b^fvB questioned ' " 

the rank structure and requirement for the Ph.n.'as a 

possible application of the Griggs formula.' /^s a primarily 

teachinn inst.Uution, bven research and publ-ishino activities' * 

ma^y become q-ues ttoTiab^l e r^u5,5ites for status inprovements . ^ . 

But as long as the doctorate, years at the University and 

publishinq are consfdered the cri terj a of meri t ,* women' 

must be .rewarded equally \?ith men for these achievements. Clearly, 
inequities of " the past cry out for ^redress. 

^umin^ry of "Personnel De cm' sions" ^ Responses " • 

. .Perlj/ps if is unr'e*^sonablfe to expect a'srSboth ; 

academic career, but very few.w^omeD ^t Fairleigh piC|}:inSon ! 

University have jexperienced one, ~ Most of. those who have ^ - , 

^ ' . „ _^ _ - / r ~- - r "" . ' ^ i OQ ■ 



tenured This , ^of coursp,^ does not account for those who 

founht and- lost, flD';coijnt hhs yet been made of the rfunber 

of \/pmen v/ho" have rpsinhed voluntarily or \/ho have been 

" ^ ' . ' • 

fire^ since the University was founded, Ho\/ever, the 

.pa tterft^appeaps to be \cl early one of a revolving door,. 

Homen h"ave frexjuentTy been hired as ful 1 -time "faculty at ^ 

the lowest\ranks possible, ' OfteTi^rfrey have taunht part- 

tine- but aret aiven rio- recofirn'tion or credit tov'-ai'd rtink * 

and tenure. They have been\hired at lo\/&f salaj^ies*,, given 

promotions less regiilarly and havejbeen denied tenure * 

inore freouently, than, men . These'"imp,res.$idn'S are based 

not^on^ on the repox^ts of v/onen iji^this st^udy, in cl lidipa. 



those^l7]io''^1rai;c-^-^^ many years, 'but on tKe_ _ y, 

Statistical data availabl(^., — : — '^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The leadino factors reported. 'by 'the -Aiomen them- 
selves, as detrimental t.o ! thei r ^career ' hVve bcx?n the Tack 
of the "^doctor^e, /^rf^lack of visible conmi ttee v.'cr k and 
insuf f ici^ent tome^fchr rW^^e?rch- and pub^jcation. These 
fc^re the factors thaj/ have been found to be most clearly 
associated, v/ith .the timKf ranmen ta ti on inJiorent in 

^assuming the roles of housewife, rnotl:ier and professional 

' ♦ I . 

woman^ Women who have taker> years out of their careers 
to devote to- home artd family return to the professional 

. ' ■ ■ • V 

world at a considerable di s'ad.vantaae . 

The question what i rvsti tu tfonal support can 
be aiVen to enable wone^n'.to pursue their careers as 

• \ ■ ' ■ / • ■ ■ 



fully cir> raen do, is a t i s s ire It nust bo rccocjni zed*, 
ho\/everr t>iat noth\nq shorty of societal re-soc1al.fzation 
i-njl SRpure forM/omo» the s^niGtural opportunities to 
pursue a career v/ith fuVl comiTii tmen t. If^fnen at all levels 
do not truly accard . v/onen equal .pri vil eqes 'ftnd Viqhts, 
rpinor ^djustnents j n salary inequities v/ill not go- far toward 
trye equalization of the status of wonen in academe. Positive 

. discrinination, as-S. '"i 1 1 er teriris it, is necessary to ^ 

- , • . ' ' ^ . 34' 

"make opportunities for v/o^iiejW] ^^ equal „ ln practice. 

The d^ ta ^ i ndi c^ite tha^^the ^ir^esumpt ign o f InelTtoTraTcT ^ 

illrfoi^Hed; that Momvi ^(re ript bei nq . juriqed by the "sane 

• ' - i ... 

^"5+aiT7faT^d s but by mpre. ri<j6rous standart-^s than thei r ^Fial e 

.c^leaoues at F,l^.n. 

Recom-mendatioVis for .Persorlngl Practices 

The Univ^ rs^ty_b^v its di scrininatlon ifi— irrrinal 
h i r^fFfT^^^^ tTFul n q ^pf pintnerrt, p r o no 1 1 on ,_^a-j- ftry-yfi<r ^' ^ 
fpnure poli;GTesV^(-6r-".ambi gu Ay of poVf^^si nce^Kere a-re' 
no univors'^Fil criteria) 1 s acti nn- aaai nst the lav?. and infvlt 
class action on the part of women, not on! y ^or, redress but 
for repar-ations . Such reparations, in an&logous st^uati o"risy 

' ' ' ' M, ' " ' ■ ■■-"■/ - 

VIZ. Rutg^l»»« University, have been awarded not qm1y to " 
standardize -conipensation bui -also punitively aqainst ti|^ose > 
who stand in defiance of federal law. 

It is urged that the Uni versity.*take immedtate 
steps to place itself i n^ ccfmpl iance with the law. Lest 
the cjiar^es of "reverse, discrimination" be levelled against 




'arty kind of ^ r)i i»fni nati on at all, the equalization of 
t.'omen's sta^tus .(/i 1 1 be a tco-1 onq-eie1 a yea .first ^tef^. 
toward jiistico. -A useful rodel. of, justice if ±ha't of 
John Rawls v/ho stresses that social" 'and economic 
inequal i ti f^s nust be arranged to tfiG 'qreatost -benefit 
of tbe least adAta ntagerl Ti;is cotice^pt is nost appropri- 
ate to the status of women at F.D.n. ' • * - , 
1 ) RBCrui tnfint 

Efforts, to recruit qui^lificd v/biDcn faculty must' 
be ex-panded. Ev^ry-depar^tment should be obliqed to make^ 

V 

-ftT^^Tnaxinium effort to recriJI t ; -i ntervi ew and emplo/ 

qualified women. Pejc^uitnent ef forts *shoul d ' not be-restricte 

*^ - ' * ' ' ' 
to po^sitions .typical ]/ thouoht to be suitable to women. 

In deterpl4i;i4^^he^jLizje^L the avai'lable labor 



i)ool, wofnon n^adifat^s_v/ltA advanced degrees ,%h'hether 
currently^^eryU^^ seekinn employment or 

not shoTuld be i ncl uded. - "en y qiHilifted women ,^-4-ncl udi nq 
ffL^idtxjvii^^^ liave .been Ainerfplo^eit^^f-ieinployed^^ 




X^^^^r^t%''t\mf^ advertY5e;.'*rtft women • s 



FjM?r y...^4frprr th e n t is requiTe4-4iy law to 'recruit-, 
intervie\;K^ncI offer positions to qualified womn'n. ~ 
. .2) Initial' Hiring .1/ 

Pank aiTd' .salary offers to initial appointees' « 
must be common si^ra te n^iti] qjuaJ'Vf ica.tiOns^_not SLejL.ciLr 

■ '•. ■ ■■ 132 ■ - ■ ■ ;■ ■ ■■ .: 



/ ^ 




naritaj status.- 

- 'The necruitnent of part-time htfjW^ qird1ifj4<f 

v^Qmen must not be! used as a substitute for™ft?3T3inic^ 

appoi ntrnents of v/c^men. 

Full-status part-tine positions shoijjd be 

created for men and WQnen*'who desire them for 

research or child-i«earing purposes. 

3) .. Cbnti nuiji.g Appointmen t 

. '"^ — Criteria applied to .renewal decision? must 

have, no reference to sex s^jch as assuming marri'ed v/omen 

areMess in nefid of the posit^ion. ^ * 

In order to accomplish a more equitable 
** . * 

proportion of women among faculty at.;F,f>J):, every effprt 

' ' ^ ^ ' - ♦ • . 

s Im^fl-fMT^^Ti^ d¥^^ retain every woman performino' at a level. 

^ctjilvaJjinjL^to^^ mal^ performance In tlfa t/ depart-'• 
^ - ' » ^ ' 



42h IxTTHrr^^ t'eoui^K^^-ttr^ge^an-rene^^^ dis- 

proporti onatel^r-^-fti-XQ^^ t^e Tmbal an^ce^ 




rrj^^iud:;^ ^^jrrTjvfn flit r fi^^" liii^3^^ eValuatfng 
facult:^. should^be- m^de^expl ici t to assure^ max imum object-' 
ivity aitd ju-stice in deci sion^r^^affectfna reappointment,' 
promotion, tenure a'nd stflafy." ^ 

. 4) , Criterja for promotion should be esta^^bli sfhecf v 
that ,v/oijl d result in sTp^ttern -of women, di stribut'e*! *»monq . 
a-lT'*ranks eft; laast in the ,sar3.eLpropo-rtioh'a>s <nen. ' • 

. . .1 ■ •'•■•^•^-7/ -:■ rr" _ ■ ' ■ \ . . 'i, 

- . |j«r:^>Jc_de;r _ tg^^reJd th^, Jine^tii tab! e pattern 




^^r^jnrxu^^ in J.h^ past^ speciiil ef f ortVshoul d 



-~b^H»-a4e-'To locate and 'pr( 



e^^TOmjF^n ei^ar to' the rVnk 

V? 



ai>d^S4.lAr-y^ef2Xi^^ men, (or to the rank eq^aA to. 



that held>y thfe 1 east qualif i ed man in that rank ar 
, ea-cJ5_j:ampiis ) . • • • • * ^ _ . , ' 

' * AdpvinUtrative off icers* should be 'charge< 
with the resppnsibil i'ty for issuing guidelines depa^it- 
pients Qovering all personnel status- deci sions^and, Cor^ 
reviewing the implementation of "guidel i nes to discover 
pp^b^err areas. • ' ^ ■ , 

.. 5) Sal ary 

,T4;ie Personnel Office should determine which' in- 

diviflual. worien have suffered ,sal ary inequities and .pro- 

' -"A . . ■ » 
pose I method for el ini nating such inequitie?^. Rather^' 

' ' - ' , * ~ /" 
than HJtlltze' average or med.ijin salarv levels which blur* - 
■ . * r . 

the extreme»s extajxt-^|~Fr!^.4+. , <^&rY bring " 

wof^n to ^a l evql comparable to fiie,n. of similar tine at the*^ 
.University,. , l- , -''*<♦■ 

. ; 'Salary increases, appl Ud across^-f he-board 
should follov//not prec^d^ tbe^^e(^^ess of i nSfSi ties for \^ 
' women. ^ t * i» 

6) ' Tenure • , " ^ 

The .proportion of women niven tenure musfi: 



0 

FRir 



incrfeas^; to retpjn those qualified womei? necessary to 

^ false the proportion'-iff women faculty* Non-renewals of. 

.contracts and termiha;l:.-contract^ shoulU be avoidejf'in ♦ 
" . • ■ ■ ' ■■ * 

order to oyercomfi the past disadvantage of rapid turnover- - - 

-of women at.«Tl .jPj?mpos.i!«, : ; '"^ " ■ , , 



SpeciVl^ consideration shoulybe qiven to 
"st^tch-out" to tenure. fo^r those women y/and-nen who .cho6se 
tye option of dividinq home/^reer responsibilities more 
jquitaMy. Parenta-l leave or chl>d.-V^ leave should ^ 

not penalize such faculty nembeVs /rom"g^n i ng tenure.- 
- . \ Pro-rated aredit towfi^tenure sh^Td be 

extejided to^ part-time teachirin 

^j^^ Short-term • 1 eavosl (under 1 year) should 

'^endanq^r a woman faculty member from gaining tenure, 
, unlej^ men are similarly penalized/ In other words, 
_^?^aves of absence f(H; any purpose must- noj. di'^tr4fiinate 
in their ^elTfects upon^ women. 



In general, ove^'cominn d i scrimij>a tory 



practices' wrTI require not only channes ij^tructural po.l - 
Tcies but in habits O'f nind. . The^:wTvers i ty s ho ul d' immed- 
iately undertake educatTonal ori cn-tations- to- pain thp 
cooperation of all rriembers of tl1(^• ac"ade'ni-c comnunity^trr ^ 
this endeavor and to avert the backlash which oft&j»^' 




accompanies jocial change 



/ 
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II lJ[nivp.rs1ty Pol icios • and Rnnpfit.s ' • ' 

, Ir\tervi^'pos were askerf a^out'^their kriovyledge 

Bbotit existinq Um'versitji' i>olicies in 8 areas? 

They wore ^Iso; askg-d abdu't the ir, fW<ceptions of the ' 

benefits or deficiencies resuUinri ti^ wpncn academics in 
» ' ■ ' ^ ~, \ 

comparison to- the benefits they desirei 

Respondents Perceptions of Nepotism 

Apprdxirnately .1/3 of the University women did not 

•know what the University policy to\/ard nepotism was. ' 
Interpretations of the 't^rns included cronyism, or 
•appointing .friends and relatives of University employees, 

.and husband and wife teams, on faculty., - • 

While almost 1/3 of the respondents did not know.'- 
what the University po.lip/ toward' nepotism -was and ]S% ■ -• 
perceived no "discrimination aaainst worief i n UjiiVersity^ 
policiesi a considerable numbeir of wbp^en (ISfO did^.note - 
cne form of cronyism. or- anotheV,,.that exists or has i 

* "* * 

existed in the past"-at F.. n.U. This cronyism evoke'd • 
^^so.nq fleeling.s on the part of respondents "that 'steps" 'v 



should, H^rT?IceTp-tiH-fard/tts° elimination. 

• ^ Th6, ttr ima ry, f own of nepotism noted W|^s-,fchat . - 
•of,. favor iti'sm toward- r.el ati ves includinrj 'brothers,; fathers 
and^sons afiti friends. It was seen as "In 't,he Italian 
tr'aditipn, to give the ffest jobs to .one 's^ friends . " 



.Old ma^lves Vj/?>re . favored by nost of these cronyi 

'\ J " ' ' ' ' '>^ ' 

Male\ne.potisn is phenomenal on this canpus. 
Infori^ai nale-dpminant pa-tfferns .beqet nale- 
doninahtXpatterns: role ascriptions, corr- 
tact ^^/iifi \ot her universities are predominantly 
male; Th^re; is tnore concern over nen being ^ ^ , 
the fam11;^ provider than for women in that 
, . Pjo s i t i 0 n . * \ 

Another form of nep^t'Hsm noted was that the University 
rec'feuits its own graduat'ss for fellowships and faculty 
posi tiong^ '\ ' V . 

Many^'A'/omen felt there js no, policy, against the, 
hiving of.husbarrd and wife teaching 'teams. But almost 
as nany.belie^ed^^that a^ policy e>^is ted, referring to 
reports that facu.l tyN/.i ves do not ge.t tenure ajid faculty 
wives cannot, te.ach here. .Jhey 'cited par^JJ-time'w/OR 
>a£ uHy mo'se - husl?^as lw¥e'T^TJtV^t we' a pp«i ntnents . whi } e 
the v/ives have heertDn letter of avOpointment for nanV. 
year*s.' A policy prvohibitin^ ma rrie,^ couples as dent^J. ; 
students* was cited by o-ne faculty woBia\i.. Only a few \,. 
.w(^men' stated that .they, believed thare isXno nepotism at 
the llnXver.sity or that there is no discr iminatipn against 
wopien becVuse af anti-nepotisn policies. ' . 

In terms of what was desirable policy, the 
largest group of - res'pondentst referred to the AAUP. policy 
on nepotism,^ wh^ch is primarily directed at ending the- 
inherent favqritisjr. "toward male nsrrbers 'of ftusband and 
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wife professional tejiins. 'The AAVP^'ppTtfiy -calls for^'tHe 
repeal of /anti -j^ejjoti sfi >u1 Ings, i h Aigb^i' education an' • 
the grounds that t>eylOflfairTy restrict, .t professtonaV 
opportunities of acader*f€ iJoetHi - ^1 

Existing Policies f. • ^ - . 

Most University policiners cbni5*l^etri4^^tif^ 

this section were- in the process of .re'visiort a^nd ^ 

codif ><:ation.^ Several sources then, were researched . 

* • 

.to provide data. / . ^ , ; ^ ' / , . 

Th6 curref^t policy as Stated in October 1973, 

^ • • ! , \ • * 

by the University Director of -Persoji'nie^ •provides that 



"Tv;o ful,l -itime jfacuj ty memher^ of the VaneV^M^y ' / 
may not \;ork i^ the sane acadenic department, but 



/ 



that an amendaeM is Ke i nx).. x^n si de4?kdi to ^^ompi^y 
affirmative reqiii rere^rts . " f .rin practice*, ' , 

however, the then' Vfce PriBsidefit, fdr'Acidemic Mfajrs 
stat ed in an interview that he .a^v>ised provosts and 



deans that thefe should be no -bar :%d. thei^irln^ of* 

spouses, except that no indivtduaT.shouT'd^be Wa 

position to oake personnel recoiniierHldtions affecting 

his immediate family. (Faniy^f as: childrefi, 

^ ^ . * ' 

parents, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, uncles, aunt;$^ ' 

' nieces, riephews, cousint and ql^andpffrents) . lJut they ^ 

should not b^ fconsidered for d^p'artiaeh^ cha.irman if 

another- inei<>ber-^f- .t^lift de^ptroent . He 

-saw it as i n igrfr^went i<\|^ c««^^ 



The tlien Vic^vPresi'dcnt- v/as ^vare* that in the past antj- 
, nefibtism policios bavo been applieri in a uni-directional w 
aaaiast wonen. , . ... t-. 

The Assistant Vice-Pre'sident for Academic Services, 
in an interview, irrterpreted the polfcy to mean that a 
h^jsbiind and'v.'jfe do not function v/ithin the same. college 
or department' and that the restriction on hiring of 
family 'does. j}Ot qo- bfeyonrl t-he husband and \iife relati'an- 

39 : 

ship. In relation to the staff, the I'niversity policy • 
is clearly stated.' In i;his case, tvo'm'en-be'rs of "the 
.sar^c family nay not v/ork'Jn the same Hepartrtgnt . It v;as ^ 
acJcabwledpg,(t thaj; the' trfdividual ' s "aVil ity to negotiate 
determi nes .hov/ cl osely this policy is enforced in 
actual practice. 

Ifn comparino the perceptions -of wftnen" f acul ty to ' 
tti?? statements of actual policy, it is apparent that 
considerable confusioji and sentiment aoainst favoritism 
of a political nature existJ This^is referred to as 
"cronyism" by 'women fa-culty. Women who were more knowledge 
able about this issue, supported the AAUP policy vhich 
was seen not to penalize faculty wiYes.< / , o . 

Recommendations for Anti -nepoti sm Polities 

1) All anti-nepotism rules should be abolished 

as they affect the equal employment opportunity of women* 

The only restriction pernitterl Jaw is, that • 

, faculty members shoul d ne^i ther* initiate 
participate in institutional decisions in- , 
volving a direct benefit (initia J appoint»- 
ment, retention, pro/iotien, salary, leave . 
of absence, etc.) to me.nbers of Heir inuned- 
fate 'fantilies. 
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Nepotism rules ere not the appropriate , way to resolvQ - 
anticipated co.nflicts. , Relatives sho.uld asked 
to absent tliemsel ves- if the agenda ^concerns one of theci, 

2) In the search for academic competence and 
excellence, effort shouTd be made to remedy past in- 
justices that excluded v;ives of faculty members. 
Faculty wives are a potential resource for the^abor pool 
and v/omen's caucus. They sh&uld be encburaq^d to use their 
education and training. 

Respondents Perceptions of- Maternity Leave 

Two-fifths of the v/ome^n faculty respondents did 
not know what the cj/^nt -pol i c ies were, in rel a tior>^. to 

^ naterntty >eave. . This is hard! y .surpris'i ng , since- the 
then Academic Vice President, said there is no written 
naterni.ty 1 eave. pol Ic y, v;hi-le %hc r.irector of PefsonneV ,. 
' stated 3 definite policy. Of those who Knew, the great 
najority (58%) were di ssati sf ied, wi-th present naternity 
leave policifrs*. More respondents perceived discrinirvation 
in relation to this policy than any other. Reasons 
for dissatisfaction ranged fron the non- i ncl usion of 

. naternity benefits in hospitalization, loss of tine 
toward tenure because of short-terra leaves, for 
naternity purposes, the ena,enderinn of departmental- - v 

, hostility because of natecnity, loss of- salary duriftg 
semesters' leaves ef absence, fear of replacement and 
instances of termination fol lowing . maternity. Excerpts 
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I qot tv/0 \-?eeV.s.of sick leave as maternity- . 
leave during ny first two year's at F.O;U. . - 
After that I got no pay. Since returnlnKi, ' 
I have missed no classes. When L was preg- 
nant my chairman felt pregnancy was not 
proper in acaden>ia. 

(This woman is now on a teT?mi nal .contract) • 

I was refused a sabbatical because I had 
had a maternity leave. Ma teYni ty .1 eave is 
an invi ta ti on' to slow death. It l^S'dv a.p 
iQ ir>fvpl«cemept , nt)'t resumption of status. 
If a woman V/ants to-.raise an infant she is 
penalised. If maternity leaves werg granted'^ 
for one terjn with the following term optional- 
to resune at'half-tine in rank with half- 
time committee assignments and half-tine- 
toward tenure, then women would no -longer ^ . 
be penalized. , ^. - • 

I lost everything when I went on maternity 
leave. I V S an up- i n-the : a i r policy. " 

I know of a \»ohan- q.iven terminal leave 
becausepf maternity leave. If a nan is 
sick and need's- a prostate operation, he 
cati stay Out for months; ' ' " ; 

> 

I have maternity leave of one semester 
{•n'thout pay. The University contipues to 
pay its share for .fringe benefits. This 
arrangement took si>ne "1 etters to accomplish 
and took a while for the response to come 
through, • The policies could be more liberal 
an^ more freely granted. Private universities 
think they caf\ do what they want but those 
days are ovfir-the^y ' 1 1 have to tone through, 
with a better policy. 

When I was pregnant, I kept teaching. I 
had the btib'y in June: I chose to teach 
arid didn't inquire about leave but there 
should be maternity, leave. Next tine J 
should he granted a maternity leave. ' 

When pregnant with niy^^^^hird child I 
r;GHffered to resign. The, chairman said 
*I -could tit^e tbrefeVi/eeks off if I colli d' 
get someahe to coveV, whont I would pay._^ 
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.Several other faculty wonen stated that they 

planned their babjes for.,summer without expressing 

ahy dissa^ti sfactiiDTi with such expectations.' 

-■ . -Onb wonan 'went .so far as to say: 

• Viojnen who vrant equality should ask Tor 
\ , no special favors: I too^ " a '$500.09 , ' ■" 
.V. cut*tn&t: I asked 'for as Harvard Uni'ver- 
■sity' posf-dooi^toral student to have the- ■ 
right'-to leave if my husband or children 
v/ere sick, so that none of the others could. ■ 
say favoritism existed. 

Several wonen proposed that parental leave for 
either husband or wife siiould be stated policy. Others " 
•sugrjesteH varyitia 1 enr^ths of tine fron two months» . * 
consisting of six iveeks before and six weeks .after, • 
to one senestelTTpa^e followedby one semester . hal f-tiine . 

. Actual Pplicies- . . 

In practice, wonen have taken leaves of absence without 
pay ns their maternity lea-ve.. If it is short term leave, 
it, is treated as illness or sick leave. The advantage"^ 
to unwritten policy is that^f flexibility. People- 
cover for each other.. The then Vice-President ftfr. Academic 
Atfairs felt that we. should have a maternity leave policy - ^ 
including a short duration leave for fathers. This is 
difficult to schedule since oftentimes the need is not 
immediately after, chi 1 dbi rth 'but several weeks later* 
especially when t>ie~re are other children in tRe family. 
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The University Di rectet pf Personnel s.tated 

- . - .a f ul 1 -tinie .'faciil tj^ employee Avho becomes*- * " 
^ pregnant' may plSn on wording to the end of 
- the" sixth' noflth of pregnancy, provided ^ 
thaet she is physically cqnpetent and de- 
sires to work. Tnploynent beyond the end . ^ 
of the si^xth nonth is pQ^rmitted onl^ v/ith 
^ the c^onsent o.f • the enpl oyee , her doctor, 
'and her .department head. 

He added that an amendnent is beinq Considered to comply, 
with affirnative action guidelines. 

On this issue, discrepancy betv/e/h the perception 
of .women and that of admiiii stra tors is over the type of 
maternity leave policy which should be enforced, and 
v.'hat continuino benefits should be naa ntained jduri ng such . 
leave.-. 



Recommenria t ions f q r Ma tern ity Leave Po Vic i e s ~. 

Other sources have compared the childbearing function 

as important to the national society in the sane magnitude 

as that of veterans 'performing war-time service. If in- 

* * 
deed, society wishes to maxinize the contribution of 

professional women at the saifie time as it encourages" 

nainta.ininq, the childbearinq and primary responsibility for 

childrcarinq, institutional Rol ici^s- Avil 1 tretresisarily ; - 

haye to reflect such altered priorities and p^rdvide 

positive rewards. ; . 

• ■ • ' ' '/ - _ 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission / ' ; 

• ■ - • ' '" " ' ./ 

quid"elirres require: ^ ^ 'IJ^' 

disabilities caused or contrit^ted to by . . / 

O •'. ' pregnancy, fni5carriag^e,. abortior^, child- , ^ 

JERIC " / . / 



bi rth ' recovery therf^ft)re are, for all , • 
. job-related purposes, 'tenporary .di^sa-bj^i t.ies^-^- . ' 

and s^uiuld he. trG-Q;ted as' swcTi^ under' any' health 
» or tent^iDrary* "disabiri ty Insurance or sVcfc . \ 
leave plan available in connection, with 
: empl oynent // ''O ' ' . _ 

On the other hand, studies ha-ve indicated' 
that married v;onen with chi 1 dren 'b^ive fared ' 
least well in rhe academic community qeneraliy. 
Pro-riatalist policies then must be recognized 
as*' inherently d-i scrimi natory . - ^ 

^ T) It i s^ theref.ore^ recomriended that F;DMJ. maternity 
leave benefits he extended to include full salary for* 
two months for optional maternity leave, without penalty 
or loss of time toward tenured 2) Unpaid: maternity 
leave should be. available up to two years, with the 
guarantee of job reservatipn in the same or equi v^l en t 'pos- 
ition. 3) TIAA rfrs-triction of disability benefits 
resulting from -prepnaricy should be removed as V/ell as 
F.D.U. mandatory, maternity leavt^. ' - 

4) Clii lb- rearing leave ' - unpaid leaves of absence^for 
childrrearing purposes' shoul d be available to parents^ 
cf either sex. Parents who request such leave sljVuld 
have the same employment rights WT^h respect to Irenefits, 
promotion and tenure .as other lea^yes of absence. 

- .Respondents Perceptions'^of Sick leave ' " 
A majorUy of . the respondents felt that*sicJc leave 
poflciesare fair to Voiifen ,* ifl tfiougtr* did ' 

not know what the s4c4c/ieave pol icies incl^jtled, -Lac^^ 



•:dT(iT^7ledne' of. ^ hene.f'it such as sick -leave, is tanta- 

ntount t6 its nonexistence.. The f ol 1 owi ng- coramerit came 

from a wor.ian who has been a full-time faculty member 

for 10 yedrs at F.D.U. . ■ ■ ■ ' 

I ara -not av/aj-e of ^ny sick, leave for 'any purpose 
I, .believe you are dpcked for not attendino 
. ... . classes, /^t'least that's the impTicatiorf".' 
^ When I am sick I wake other arranqements-. .1 
let the d'epartment secretary knOv' aiid-the day 
.or eveninq office, .askiha them to notify ' ' 
class. There are no. benefits that I am av/are ■ 
of. . - \ • 

The perceptions included: "nebulous qui del iiies " ; 
a feelinri that "the short-term policy has proved to 
be' fair but not %he 1 onci- ferm" •,. and that women, appear 
more reluctant'to take sick^lea^ve. Whether thii a 
question of stoicism or lack of knp\/l edge- tha t it -is, 
an acceptable norm' is unclear,' "Sick leave policies 
depenr' on the aenerosity of the department chairman,'" 
Stated 2 respondent. 

About 1.0% of.^he wonen .'cited persorial ex^e%ien<:es 
corroboratina- their satisfaction vn'th the sick leave 
policy. These ranpdd from receiving ten days sick ^ 
leave for an operation at i.n.tersession. to the report ' 
of one 4/oman suffeMng extended illness which requited 
four months, sick leave at ong tine and siXs weeks at 
another. She felt treated very well Indeed by -the' 
University, /inother was out a month and^ had people 
-In her d'eTtartment covering for i}er. .* . ■ • ' 

The peneral pattern of utilization of both 
naternity and sick leave w|i^ hai^dly corroborative of . 
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the tradi ti#nal rational 6- pf 'excessive ahsente,ersn ^' 
duG to ..ahi.JdbeaVi'nt]' snd ^eartfic^. offered- in. the- past for^- 
not hirino v/onen.. Th,e dominant prbfile of the ciirrent - . 
full -tine' faculty woman is that of the young, chi4dless . 
woman or the retuj:^nee vnt/h older children. There are 
few narrled v.'omen WTth/yo.iing cTiildren at tlie IJni frers'ity , 
conf i rmi rvct the pehal/y th^'t chii d-reari nq imposes -on 
uninterrupted career patterns. Full -tine facu.Uy women 
iire a heal thy , Constant and conni tted .qrdu-p. \x\ general, 
they do not expect the University to offer then any 
unusual pr/vilenes' or compensation for fulfilling- both - 
their Mria and career comni ttment s . . ^ ' 

' Actual Pol icies , ^ ^ . ' * \ . 

A" faculty fiember with^two Or more y,ears df 
4:ontinu1na full-tine a^ppoi ntlfiont v/ill receive full 
salary for the first two mdnths of disability and * 
60X of base salary durinq- the next 4 fnonths. Disa- 
bility insurance takes, effect for'such personnel- a^t^" — 
six months of a disabling illnes's with the University 
paying 75X of the -premium for 8 years of full-time * 
employment -and thereafter payinq the full premium.. 
This TIAA insurahce i s o>tiona l ajnUpr-Emi urn' rates 
a're the .same "for men and, women . ' ' ^ * ' 

During the prior six months, a faculty member ^* 
with.. less' than two years of continuir|n appointment ' 
pepeives a substitute for the firsf two wgeks. After' 



this tmor- the cost js char^ged' acjainst the^absent 
f acul ty mcHibcr ' s salary; Howevor, any leif^ve is 
from time tov^arri teiiure. It is not known ftov/- pra'cJ^'ce: - 
may'jdiffer fron the stated pol -icy in the area of si<:k 
leave. . / ^ ' ^ . ' - 



Recommendations fox Sick Leave Policy 
ll fraternity leave should not he consi^lered* an. 
iljness and therefore should be dissociated fro'ni si<:k^ 
leave.- 2) A more clearly stated, lib-eral policy o^ 
temporary sick leave should be f ormul a ted and publicized 
V/idaly to al 1." academi c employees. ' ".-'^ 



Respondents Perception's of -"los^ of Senl-ori-ty - ' 

The majority^of respondents did not knov/ if there* 
is a loss of sen-iority resultinq from absences due to 
maternity leave, sick 1 ea ve' or -hospi tal i zat i on . A 
substantial proportion, felt that ther£^+s^o di scrtmi na- 
tion Jb^tj-zee^ in the lass oj seniority. 
One or ; twp- conm^x^nted that any hiatus for either m^n or 
y/onen should' affect one's status. The most frequent 
perception of loss of seniority was believed to be 
related to maternity' leave and was objected to by 
about ]0% of the sanpl^e.-. One « 1 dng-t ime faculty woman 
believed that womeia probably lose time toward tenure 
and questioned why^ they should. . 

I know the y gaveme n tino to go off Tor/two 
■ -ytrarrs Lo Lake a Fultrrqht award -and to /loll 



deducted 



y:;in the sun and enjoy tl^'emselVes. • I 'knov/ 
one who cnme'batk to a promotion^, but a 
woman^ could not d.o th^t. • . ; 



• t — 



- Actua<l PolJcy - ' , ' . . ' ^ 

"The term "lass of 'seniority"- v/as viewed by ad- ' 
minlstrators as treino different -from "time toward 
tenure".. They stated that men and. women ar^e treated 
equally tn terins of leave of absence affecting their 
tenure , There Is po strict policy for the number *af 
years sp/ent in rank 'befare- promotion^ therefore it 
is di ff icult' toetjsiess \/hether materoity or sick' leave 
has resulted in the loss of seniority. / - 



Ri^comnendatiofis" 



^ ~ ^ ^^1 -UaiversaJ criteria -for Teave must be fpl lowed., 
for men an-d women. - ' ^ ^ * 

2) . Chi 1 d-beari nq or ^jj^fn^^-rear ing leaves must 
not resjlt' in Ibss seniority, 

3) Leave of absence for residency at graduate 
school, for both *men and.- women to^ comple.te the disser- 
tation^ should be added to a 1 i beraln' zed leave *poJ icy . 

Eesporidents Perceptions of Life-insurance * 

' Approximately 1/3 of the .women perceived no 
di sitrini nation In the liffe Insurance policies of thp 
University. A sina?ler percentage than in other cater 
/^Qr^es did n'ot kfiow VAhat the life insurance benefits 
were (17%). ^ Am^Gng those who did perceive 91 scrimination 
some felt that^single women shoul d, not .have to*. 




carry it, They woutd rather ,Jiave' their^ iacojse braised 
than-have ttii§ type of fringe ,bervef.it. Some xi ted 
•di scrirti^ti oti i^n the past v;hen v.'onieS^^fB not allowed 
; to irfsure t h e j r ^ s p oil s e-s v b u j ;... man. -X^teje. 'Sx)me womeri' ' 
felt that frinne'' benefits 'are qfeater for men because 
v/omon live lonqe^r. few v/omen noted th^it tbeir 
nij^band^ carry life insurance and therefore consid3red; ; 
Mni^fersity 1 i f e ^ i nsura nee superfluous. , \ 

The , di si ntere-s't. pf ttie* major i ty. of wofnen in 
this pol icy be^nef i t f'eflects the larqer societal^ * ' "^-^ 



emphas tljj|on i 



nsuring the lives of men as bhe dominant 



breadwinj^eVif. Despite' the fa'cdf'that so many v/omen are 
single, s-eparated, widowed or divorced^, .women are stiTl 
not used to the^l^HFtcep t of sol f - i.^ Msed on their o 

professional s.tatus^, ' , ' . . 

Actu'a V Pol ij:y ' / ^ ' 
■ . - All fu^ll-time facuVty members are eT^igvible to enroll > 
at the time of ful 1 -time employment , for l.ife insurance ^ 
coverage.. Ooveraqe is provided, at no •co>st to -^the employee 
for/one times annual , sal ary equi v^al enc^)^, with the ofition 
'to "pay a premium for^an additional one^tim'es annjual salary 
equivalency at. hisyiter^ o^;n^ ej^^pense. Tlje- new Prudential 
pol.ici;^es feplace^tfie old TTAA 'pol i cy .wh i cK v/^'s decreasihg, 
/term i'nsurance, ^"^ whith. every in^ividu^al v/as^ paid the 

s-ame a-noujst. 'Urvdeir the' new^pol icy , benefits 'are 1 inked ' 
• with salaries/ Sfn^^e term insuraofe. Was more beneficial 
/Qr/y^oungeLP 'persons, 'f^.n.U. retained TIAA for ttiose^ 



younger pnrson.s v/hose benefits "were greater .'under TIAA, ' ' 
until' such point as theTTr-^enef i ts^ i ntersect vn th' tiiose^ " 
undev Prudential.. They then will be automa-tjcally ' ^ ' 
. switcii^d to the new cover'^qe. Premium rates f^r J 
_ corrtributory coveraqe are the same for nale and / '' 

/ 

female f ocul tv ne"nhers . - * * 

Some women. V70u,ld have prefer<re-d salary increases 
i-nstead of fringe benefits, which they do not value. 
In addition the tieai_|io.l i cy is npn-actuari.al , since the 
benefits are linked to' salary, not to expected life- 
span. -This means that discrimination in salary now 
.affeg.ts benefits. Life insurance benefits, therefore, 
suffer from salary ineqi^ities experienced by wjomen faculty.. 

Recommendation s '' " ' . 

.1) The PK)st siqnificaat remedy for discriminatory 
life insurance politics >$ the equalization of women's 

.'salaries.. The Unjversit^^ should also consider extendinq, 'l" ^ 
^ P \ t n Q^ni b G r is of wo r k i nq famvlies v/hereby one 
partner' may elect to take the fringe benefit, while the 

.lither (fhoo.ses the> salary ''equivalent. In rfost cases at 

/this University, -it/ 1^ the woman whose husband is^ ' ^ " * * 
coverexJ by feome other 1 nstitrution who v/ou1d opt for the 
salary equivalent, but it is cpnd,e-i Vabl e • tfja t. .^hi s ' 
University's benefits niqht be 'better t1ian the husband's ' - 
policies and the couple might t^Vect F*.'p.U*'.s pjjlicy. ' . ^ ^ 
Unless this'^ option is granted; the benfe.fit offered- to 
ma-ny y/omen* is' meajni ngl es j i,* ' ^ 

"7 " -------- - ^ 



\ 2) To partialVy rened^y thQ deficiancy for vomen 
1/^0 take chi Itf-reari ng* tine out of their career^j, l ife ^ 
insurance payments Could be continued by the University 
for d period such as six years to compensate for the 
l?ck Qf salary increase during those ^ars. 

Respondents P^rceptiofis of Hospi tali^atioji ' " 
More than half the women respondents believed 
that thero is n't Hi scri mi na ti on in the hospitalization, 
benefits available ft)r v/onen. Some cited the policies 
as "very cood - also covers my self-employed huSband" 
or that "they ^are very good because they 'now cover 
abortion." Fev/er wompn v;er^^unav/are of the hospitalization 
policy than any other policy. 

One v/onen, pireqnant at the tin^, believed maternity 
benefits r/ere not covered by hospitalization. Of th^. few 
v/omen \/ho felt there was di scrimi nation; i n hospitalization 
benefits, the reasons edited were: the belief that . 
abortion was not covered; that gynecological examinations 
were not covered; that preonancy tests were not covered 
and ah objection to the need ta chanae oijfi^ s name to 
the marital name in order to quajlifj for maternity 
benefits. Several women objected to having to carry 
hospital iza-tidji since'-their husbands* pol icies covered 
both. Th-fs apairt-wgs 'a benefit which was meatHngless " 
to sojne women. One woman had to day her obstetrician 
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bill because $.be wa$ hot aware t^hat" " fami 1y coverage" 
n^T*v.4o be spqci f IcaT! y requestexl in or^er. to cover 
doctor's p§-yfiie^s for naternity. A:, other woman con- 
plained that a bo rtT^n-vw^s not 'covered although her 



husK^Trd.;,5^;i\^ illnes'^e's' we^ One woman had 

a personal experience with a gynecological exan being 
disallowed by the University plan. 

Actual Pol icies 

♦ * 

All -full -tine faculty nembers are 6liaible to 
enroll in a Hospi tal /Si^rai cal Plan (Blue Cross/ 
Blue -Shield, Ridcsr J) and f^ajor Medical Insurance 
(TIAA) the f i rst of the month following thirty 
days of ful^-time employment.. The L'niyersity 
pays 100% of the premium for the employee's own 
, coverane and' 50? of cost of dependent coverage 
if elected -by the employee. The premium rates 
- _ are the^same for male or fem'^le. 

.a) f*aiernity - Coveraqs availehTe on single' 
coverage or parent and chi"l*d caveraqe after 
• continuous enrollnent of 24fV days. 

^ b) Services in connection with ni scarr iages , 
. ^abortions or prenature 1 abor rendered prior 

to the 28th v?ek of prean.ancy are. covered only-- - 
if rendered in the hospital. 

cj f^ynecologieal Testing -,.(Pap tests, preonancy^ . 

, etc.) are not eligible for cpveraae if 
>n routine physical exams. If done for diagnostic • 
purposes- solely, they are covered. In any event,- 
they arei covered by tte Major Medical Plan after 
cleductibles are met. ~ . 

R'ecDnnendatians _ ' / 

1) The restrictions *of the hospitalization benefits 
* " *' . 

offered in terns of abortion, preonancy. and qynetolooical 
/ tests, game channe requirement benefits to unwed' * 
, mothers should be elitifinated in the future. 2) The • 
Univers4ty should represent its women constituency in 

— 1^ — — 1^ 



attenptina to chanae ca^riftrs' provisions. Ajs with 
Tife insurance, ,wonen should have the option t^o choose 
equivalent salary in place of fringe benefit where 

« 

sgpuse's policy has superior benefits. 

Respondents Perceptions of Pension and ' 
• Retiretnent Benefits 

. More v.'onen (20%) perceived discrimination in 
pension rinhts than in any other University PjgJ^-Cy, 
except naternity. Fe\/er wonen (12;-) did not know. what 
their pension benefits v.'cre- in relation to the 'i)blicy 
than any other, except hospitalization. Nevertheless, 
45% perceived no discrimination in pension policies. 
Mo$t of those v/ere unaware of any differential benefits 
and assune-d none existed. . Sjajne. women accepted the - ' 
actuarial basis which contends i^otnon live lonqer and 
therefore deserve smaller monthly benefits for a pro- 
jected lonqer period of tirve., ^ 

Among those w'ho perceived the benefits^ as. discrijri-* 
natory.w6re those who felt One, waited too- long for. 
eliaibility at 28 7eaVs'of age or 2 years of a continuing 
appointment -under contract One woman stated', 

* " - • . * 

.. I don't know if it's discriminatory but -women' 
under pressure don't"live lonqer. It should be 
an individual option as to nonthly payments or 

. a lump sum upon retirement. ^ ' 

One young woman originally had felt that this vras her 
husbanrj's problem sinte-^she didn't ekpect to stay that 
long at the University* She now perceives Jier former 
attitude as irresponsible and she hasenroTled fn the 
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pension plan. When she discovered that the monthly 
payments for. pension rights are snaller for women, 
her first response \/as' to challenge this, but the 
prchabil i ty of the longer life span convinced her 
of i ts jus t i ce . 

Most v/omen were not knowl edgeablo about the TIAA 
differential benefits, for v/cn'en compared to men, but 
all of thosfe who were objected to it. One woman 
felt that it was necessary to confront the disereoancy 
in TIAA be^nefits on a national basis. 

One of the senior women -facul ty members described 
the paternalistic attitude that prevailed 15 years ago wh 
low salaries were said to be compensated for by a pension 
plan. She stated. 

It is better requlated no\/ but 15 years ago 
it tri^ninaU had been told that \ie 
were gettinq low salaries because money was 
beinn put into a nension plan for us^ I am 
one of tho^so who \?ill suffer from this. I wonder 
where that* money went- The last 8 years have 
been better. The pension- and. all ,the. frinoe 
benefits, v/ere very- patronizing. - 'Papa will 
take care of you.' I thought I was protectexl. 
and found 'out I was not. 

The most si oni f icant^ f i ndi nq in this area relates to 

the Tact that so few women know that their actiia> monthly 

benefits will be less than thos€ of men earninq the same 

salary^ 



Actual Pol icies 

The current pension plan provlides -il igibil i ty . 
for all /ull-time faculty to participate in . 
the tIAA/CREF Pension. PUn after ^attaininq 
both age 28 and cortpletion. of two years of 
continuing fullv-time appointment under con- 

tractr 
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The tontrihut-idn rate is 5% by the University 
and S% by. the Gr»ployee of the individuals 
annual base'salary. - >^ 

There is a differential on pension payout 
based on accepted actuarial life expectancy 
tables used by almost all carriers wherein 
females of the sane aoe as a rtale at retire- 
ment v/oul<J receive a lesser pension payout. 
This differential is beinq challenoed in - 
— ^ the courts. 

In previous years, many individual arranqenents 
were made with private carriers. These \iere hinhly 
individualized promises of retirement benefits of 
which the University has no record." Administrators . 
only learn of then when presented with letters held 
by- individual s in which such promises have been^-made. 

, Older people often cfet minimal benefits. There- 
fore, they must continue working. Thp question- of 
whether this pol icy practice is discriminatory toward 
women can best be considered in relation to the lesser 
ability of Vomen to he<]otiate individual differences 
in other v.'arln'nq condition 'areas; It is hinhly urv-" 
lilcely that many. women, faculty have wrested siuch proipisVs 
frow. previous adnlini s.t rat ions , '1 



Recomme.ndations- • 

\) The TIAA controversy over sex di ff erentlatVs in 
retirenien-t annuity payments should be afr>d v/it-hin the 
University,' and, facul ty memberV ;$ho«Td be'..kep.r informed 

4 * ■ - ^ 

of the le^aT '.status of the issue 'in the courts.- it , . 
is MLCojhrnende.dT that the Universi ty cJioo$e. the. option of 
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seeking to equalise bonef i ts , rather than payments^ 

t 

for men and v/omcn faculty, by con tr i butinfj wore for 
v/o^non than for men until such tine as TIAA policy can be 
changed. This is in keepinq with Equal Employment Opportunity 
Cornmission oi/ulelines, which ho><^ rfif ferenti al benefits 
in violation of Title VII of the Civi-1 Rights Act of 
1964. _ ' ' • 

Respondonts Perceptions of Social Security . 

Respondents perceptions abputT'5ocial Security we're 
probed despite the fact that the^ Univer-sity is bound by 
federal laws, in order to determine whether women, per- 
ceived any discriminatory practices as a result Of 
the national retirement system.. Very few women did not 
know what iheir Social Security benefits wej^e and approxi- 
ma'tely .1/4 felt there, was 4io discrimination in the laws. 
Approximately 1/5 of the women perceived discrimination, 
in the federal laws, most of it based Dn marital status. " 
The preponderance of perce.ived discrimijialion was based 
on the fact, that married workfnq vjpjjigxir^Q not <jet any ' ' 
larger benefits than married tibn-working v/often. As one ' ' *^ 
woman stated: ' . ■ , 

. * I wilVwork my entire life as will my husband , * 

and be eligible only for the maximum payments. 
. It would be' the same if 1 had not v;orked a^t : 
all. We should! each he eligible, fbr benefits basecf * 
on the individual working. 
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Social Security is 
husband col 1 ects hi 
collect 'piipp. The 



nat to my benefit. My 
s and I wou'l d* 1 i ke to 
best thing to do is to 



get divorced at age|65 and live together. 
One woman, in her 30's and single, voiced a generalized 
anxiety: 

Most people today are qeltina more than they 
contributeld. I hope the system will have 
enough for me when I an»65. 

Another woman stated: 

1 resent as, much -bei nq taken out of my pay 
as a man and yet I can't get my own benefits 
if I'm marri ed . ' 

Even among women who saw Social Security as advantaqeous 
to women, in that \/omen c^an retire at ane 62 while a man 
must. wait till 65^ to. col 1 ec t full benef i ts / t[ii s per- 
ception .of discrimination ()etween married and unparried 
working women persists* One women complained that as 
a working woman she could not collect both her own 
benefits and, as a widow, her widou'-s Benefits.. A 
relate^ a^rea volunteered by s.ome women was;^the camplaint 



that under Internal Revenue" Service rules child car-e is 

not deductible. As_one woman described: 

I fought against tha poor benefits for women; s 
If yoQ'jre married , you. 1 ose part of Social 
Security benefits. It has criminal results* 
; I could not deduct? for child ;cdre while I: ' ^ 
v/orked. I became divorced aad had to support 
' three, children. This was a great hardship. * 
I v/as paying more than half of my salary. and 
it was nondeductible for care of fny children. • ' 
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Several v,'onf5n eited the need;fDr child care centers a,s 
part'of v/hcit they felt was^lacking in Universftjj pol i.cies. 
One womon related th?t in Poland women have child^ care 
for colleqe teachers. As a result of the war they were 
forced to emplby females in formerly male jobs because 

of the high rate ,of younq prale casualties. She also 

' - . '■ 

cited that the state there provides a daily nurse f o'r^^ '. 

♦ - ► ' 

a year after the b>rth of a child.' , ' ■ 

Actual Pol i cy ' 

Althounh. the University is bound by Federal Social 
Security rules, it was deened relevant to outline the^ 
actual policy as it affects women who rtetire after many 
year.s of professional worlc. * 

/ Al l V'lacie earners contri hute the same rate of tax 
to- the Social 'Security proqram renardless of narital status 
uhl i ke^ i ncome taxes. Benefits, however, are far.ily- 
related, assuminrf the dependence^ of , the wife upon the 
husband. Thus, the workinq wjfe'may earn no more retire- 
me'.nt benefits than one-half the husband's beaefit to 
;Which a non-v/orking \/ife is entTfle?/ 

'Recommendation s ./ ' - ' - . . ^ • 

I ^ 1) The Universitry should inform ijs women elffp'l oyees 
of the' discriminatory effect of . Social Security benefits 
against \;orking. wave's,, order to enable then to mobi.ljzet, 
e^q.s throuqh the'Wornen's Caucus, to 'change the federal 



RecomTnendati'ons on Fri nge - Bcnef i t$ i n General 
Overwhelminqly, the most obvious n^ed is'to disseminate 
information about the benefits to whicfci each faculty m^nher 
is entitled. A'-s-lmpI i f i ed sunmary versipn should be distri- 
buted yearhrin order to keep faculty informed an-d .uprto-dateT 
since the discrepancies between the perception of benefits 
and actual benefits is great i n ' mS^iJ^reas . 

It appears that v/onen are less concerned with fringe'* 
•benefits and their possible rii f ferenti al inpact than they^ 
arr. with ^ salary, Nrank and tenure, fa rried v/omen , =part i cu- 
larly^ do not feel, a i^eed for most of the benefits since 
thei rUuisbands ' coverage 4ncludes them. They should be 



informed of the' necessity of their own fn(t«p«ndent cover- 
age-, particularlj in the event of divorce, separation or 
v/idowhood . \ Reorjj?iita^ti 071 yOf women's attitudes is 
necessary to^velop th1 s,. se-rrse' of responsibility. 
Some women pri de themsel ves in not caring about financial * 
rewards. They^ claim they would teach even if they'were 
not p^TdTfor it at all\^^^^he Vfomen's Caucus could be * 
an effective vehicle for resocial izati on based on new ' 
information, and for piobi 1 ization of pp^sstrre groups « to 

redress itiequ*ities in the law. '* , . 

- — - * * 

. XIV — ^Professional Devel opner>t „ • v . . 

'Women. were asked if they perceiverl any di-fferences 
between men and*women ;in thcr qrantlng^f ;sabbaty:a\s , 
.leaves, trav^T tp conference's or in-service training'. 
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They were also asked for their perceptions of sex 
disqrimtnSt.ian in- prpcuring .research grants , p-rejent.ing 
papers, publishing hopks.-br other' creati ve or scholarly 
v>ork. In attdi ti on , '^they v/ere* asked to cite any personal 
experiences ' tJiey. had encountered. } * * 
^" cienera] ,/ alnost 2/3 of the women respondents 
perceived no di scrini jiation in any of these areas. 
18% of the total did not, knot^; whether sex discrimination 
ex-isted .in these areas. The renainder did perceive * ^ 
^discrimination in erne category, or another. Th^, per- 
centages differed strongly among campuses vy-^th a propor- 
ti.on at Teaneck five tirres as great perce^vring sex 
discrimination in^ professidnal developmenty compared 
to ^'cldison. ^ - . , - 

Sabbatical s / ' . 

Six women reported , havi ng rj^ceived sabbaticals 
at the Madison campus, none at Rutherford, and one at 
Teaneck who reported an upcoming) sabbatical, her first 
in 14 years. Other references to sabbaticals v/ere made- 
by several women who per^^ived that: no one gets them 
at. their campus; that none, were given in her department; 
that onfe' woman was. refused a sabba ti c&l ^ i n view of the 
fact .jyut she.had had a maternitv leave;«arrd that one 
iYiotf^f^utbor here many-years had been denied her 
second s^TO^tieal . Another woman had her sabbatical 
delayed be'cause .of her fi<iht aqainst termination. 



/ 



Another noted there were no "leaves in her 'department 

« ' t 

becausf^ people don't stay lonq 'enough f One womhn here 
V. many years had- asked thnee ttme's for a one-semester* 
leave to finish her doctorate and was' rejected.- One 
woman. was plannint) to a^k for a sat)batica^ f«r next ye^ar 
but now thinks that it is not au'tomatic an"d "would be,' 
more difficult for a womaii', • . ' ' 

. Since approximately 60% of the'wo^en respondents 
have boen at the University the six years' or more 

required to be' eligible for a sabbatical it, is sur-' 

'Ok 

fxrising th^t more Of them-.did not percei ve'- 1 ac™f , 

" ' .. • ' ^ 

su6h leaves as a form of discrimination. It is not 

known V'/bether women have been reluctant to request 

sabbaticals because of their perceptions that th^y are 

a 

not freely qranted and because of ttieir fear of replace- 
ment. .This v.'ould be substantiated by their hiqh rate* 
o^^^^Jj^I-lculty in "obtaininci tfenlire, p'romoti on. and"*- salary 
increases. /■ . 

Exampl/fes of complaints of discrinli nation ir 

♦ ' 

sabbaticals and leaves. " * ; • '] ' 

I cjot a le-ave of absence to work at a Je search 
lab and I lost that, year toward tenure>. -Wn^til 
recently there were high turnovers aVci firings.' 
^ No one has b€en ^around here long enoyq^fc^lo jiave' 
a sflbbatiqal . ' ' • ' 

One woman wjio had a sabbatical w.ith no probjejns felt 

there was no di scriminati on 'oTT the qu-estions cf ten,ure, 

S^abbat-icaV anti advanced promotion, -yet she had never 
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•'^received m6ney far conf orenc-eS , and wa^ not sure' if thisl 

"v/as related to her sex*. • • / > 

•\ 

Several -women ci'ted the problems of chi)d>care iit 
travel ingto'confe ran ces. Increasingly, hOAvever , pro- 
fessional association? are making provisions for child 
care for both men andM/omen professionals bringing 
their familtes vith thefn. 

An "exampTe of the [Process as-it omits women 

is the following: ' _ /y 

Men are definitely p^rpforred. * In our 
department we , \/ero ^lo ver tolil \vhen con- 
ferences were being held nor invited. 
Men v/ould go to ffilifornia - we of tan 
only. learned about it later.. If wel ^ * • 

* ' went to Atl antic ri ty, what we did was 

inspected carefully and scrutinized.. . ' 

If there was a choice of jnen or womerv, 

tho men not Mir. We didn't know about 

most conf eren-ces . U'e learned-about it 

later cirqui tously . I'o often paid our 

o\/n. expenses *and later learned the 

- . chairman or another male faculty member > 
had his expenses paid. ' ' . 

# * - 

Hi ghl i qh-t i no the nation-wide ^differetice; i n 

athletics,' one faculty member stated: 

Men qo to more nation'^! meetings for coaches 
because ther.e ay'e more organizations in-/' 
~. • volving men in atretics. The women in the 
, department will qb to more meeting-s .as the 
women's teams join nati^onal athletic con- 
ferences ' and this sort of thing is now 
.happeni^b at F.D.l!. ^ • • " . 

^One woman asked for a sabbatical and receij/ed a^ terminal 

instead. This woman, a lo\; pefceiver of di scrifoi nation 

appare'ntly ^liieeded the leave in order to finish her • 

dpi:tofate% to* com4)ly with One of the reasons she was told 

Shf^ being given a termijial : 



' The se^nrior cpmrnittee y/hich * voted on 'my tenure 
. ^ and promotio^n qo^sisl^ed of all men, except 
^ for one v/ooigfi- , The woman vo.ted for iny 
"termina'tion. on' the grounds that I did not » 
have th(^ Ph .T). ; .Jiov/eyer , the rest 
the • cpmmi ttee vo.ted for terminaJW'^j;»^Q^ then 
proceeded to rl^commend a malj&^lri^ruct^ 
v/i jthout .thf^ Ph. P. for bot|v tei>u1^ and * 
promotion to Assistant^>rof>s^r. The male' 
Instructor came" to tj>^^^ 
'He started to me tl>e^^^fi^€-^ intend ever- 

to net a Ph.D: J^ave profitiency in tv.'o 
lanciuaqes v/hile^he ha^s only one'. I feel 
that there \t^^ no logic in v/hich.of "the two 
Instructojr^ was terminated on 'academic 
It v/asr^ clejp^r case of ^a man being c'hoj 
riTian . / ^ ^ . " ' ^ 




- . ' Travel to Co.nf (^renee^s " * : 

' ^ M.any examples of su-htle discrimination were gi/en 

by women resporidefTE's : , - ^ 

In' travel and leaves, wom,en are^j di scrini hated 
agafnst. There is no money for \/onen. Tfye 
men do get some. Women have /tQ pay 'their /o\/n 
way. This is true for the. Dental School //here 
It is^ the doctors who receive expenses and ^the 
^dental hyqienists who do .not. 

' /' 

Men find it easier to t»ake tinie off a (Vreat 
Heal . ^ * / * » / 

■ ' •■ / ■ 

It is. my inpfes'sioti th/at men much norye often ^et , 
money for travel tp conferences. / 

We have had sorjve di scrimi nat iari in /ravel ao^ . * 
confererTces^>^Fxpen5ye5 are more readiTy approved' 
' for adminf^trators and most of those are.^men.. 



Research Grants apfd Publication , * 
• fi2-? of'the respyidents attributed rio di scr imi- ; . 
nation to' women jprocu/iri nq research grants or gettina 
published. . 14?5 didwnot know whether suoh discrimination 
existed*. The r^ma^inder, .felt defipUe forms j|f 

discrirnination. These ^proportions closejy nat.chQ4 . the 



•espoj^cte'nts' repons that'5755 of- theip ha^d* puVl j shed 
in the' Inst 3 years .in ttieir areS of specialization.' ^\ 
Several- women reported unsiiecessfu'l atteiiip.ts 

to have' articl-es or hooks' - pub 1 i^shed. 

- - (' ' 

;It is rOuqh for women to present papers and, 
, - to publish. In our profession, many men in 
leaxiing pT)Sitions wKb p^ublish and present 
papers do not have doctorates but women 
need .docto'^ates in order to qet any recog- 
nition. ' » 

fly work on black English is'sone of -the ' 
best that has, been .done. It wa.s conplet'dly 
Ignored by publishers so I published the ' 
. / work myself. The .Book has 'done so well 
, - / it .is about to go. into a second edition. " 

Sometimes the discrimination is feVt .at the depart- 
.nervt level.' Several w'onen in physical educa ti on "reported 
perceptions of di scrimi nation, because they wanted to do 
some research and the depaVtm'ent thinks "-such activ'ity is 
trivial and' unnecei'sary . "Phe bias again-st soholarly 
J/ork in general means'.that they would not net >eav«^ to do 

such work.. ' ' . ' , 

... . 
To sum up-the perreptions of discrimination:. 

W9'men are more isolated from men^as mentors; 
they are not groomed tb publish as me^ are,., 
i^omen are isolated^ f rem the, mainstream of ' 
the discipline becl^use men are, doing thfe ' 
•more serious^v/ork .and .prefer -ipen ai' ' < 

*. .co-workers^ , At thf! University an absence 
of University facilities and absence of 
coTlegiality is rtotable. Women' come 
^ • handicapped into the com>etition for 

• pufilication. They;'don'fe ktiow many editors: . ' 
^ .. and pu'blishers anjd depend ,D,r\ the good, :■ 
/. graces of men to advance them,, . . 



other worion havo published and. felt that the research in the 
■social sc'ienees ^hat wonon have produced, has received 
less recognition than-'that 6f nen particularly citinq 
•the qualitative research o-f" uonen compared to highly 
quantitative researcfKofm^TrTi.,...^^ .women have 
published and won awards^^ tiiei r puI^Tts^HJiQ^^ cited 
th1s-\as evidence th,a"t there wa s 410^ i sc^r'imil^aT^ 
pub! i'shi ng . •* • 





One successful v.onzn f^lt that women have .t( 
produqe superior material, other\'ise nen's work is • 
recognized first. Yet this wonan blaned wonen themselves 
fox^ not' pre>^ntinq papers. • She felt that wonerf do not ' " 
take tfn^^o^or tun ity to advance to hinher positions': 
Jif^ interviewer f e-l t that t.hl"s was evidently a Avoman who 
had made it and seem^^d to hlame other women if they ftad * 
rvot. achieved some l;ind .of status. This attitude v/as 
recently duhted "The Queen Re,e Syndrone" in Psychology 
Today . 

' SevecaT v/omen who felt there was ^no. di sCrimi nation . 
in these areas blam6d the fact that th«y had not publisfie(^ 
•on., their ov.'n ^procrastination, of '^heir own inhibitions which 
hav^ kept them f rom .wri ti ng . These women, did act" perceive : 

• ■ * * 

thei.r.;isolatiorv°or absence of encouranemeat as disCrimin'- 
ation /^iner would "ben-e.fit from institutional support. • 



Grants 

111 ; • 

. Most of the v/onen who hold grants in the University 

ar,e'in the natural sciences, such ,ai^ cheni stfy and biology 

Fev.'pr who hold grants are in lanquaoe, fine arts>.^^sychol o 

and education. Even anong those who have grants there 

was sons perception of discrimination in tha't larger 

,1 

grants seem to go tr'men. /l^^ woman "had been declared 

ineligible for ^a gr§nt because she 'ojily -had "cT one-year 

contJract. Anoth)°r cited that women iiad trouble qetti.ng"'^ 

qrants\out of V^shTngton,. D.C. One. woman stated that:- . 

no money is given. td wom^n wor4:ina on pro jects . that have 

been .federal ly funded in the Cental School. Another 

cited the rejection of child care in her ^research proposal 

to enable her to pursue her project. As one woman put 

it: ^ .. ... 

At F.D,U. qenerclly arents qo to men unl ess^'Tt^s^- 
/ extraordinary. If you have an impjor'tant sponlsor, 
this will heli^. 

Orre woman provided insioht into the difficulty some* iirt^men 
hav^ with research grants: 

I find it e;Ntren<=;ly hard to fijl out- the 
laborious', teViious j^apers required, although 
I am now doirrgVo. 'I don't know the com- 
parable data abi^t my male colleagues but I • 
know I have beerT^emiss ii^repl")>inn. I ' 
would^UJce to do^esearch on women and *- • 
violer^ce,. hov/sver^ and I .an plannino to' 
prepare a prop'osaV: fjtj.r a faculty or'ailt. • 
1 am not .knowledgeable about the process 
of paper presentation.. The editors of 
journals are all men. It's hard .to pin- 
• point , any particular experience, I <ftd 
haijPe a rejection from a journal which is , 
. important in my fi^^ld. The revisions 

they suggested I fe'lt would' destroy the 
. major contentions of the f>aper, I wrote , 



them back teiHng-thopi this'and never. 
heaPd anything further, 
i- ^ , * 

A simil;Ar perception was that of the woman who stated: 

I think it is based on the professional ■• ' 
reputation .of the person involved, - I've' 
never askefl for any .>arqe funds. I did * 
apply las't sunner for an F.P.U. <jrant 
and ,Reji£r^ received an answer from the • 
administration, . 

* few women felt that women ai*e almost favored now, one 
in particular because she was selected by a major 
na.tional foundation to head a professional institute. 
She, in turn, selected some women based on their quali- 
fications to assist, yet she did' note the lack of women 
in t'^e^field in general .and the low level of females 
competin-Q in scientific endeavors, / * 

It should be noted that approximately 1/3 of the 
women interviewed ^ad received grants within the last 
fi,ve years, although almost half stated they had not, . 
(The remainder did not respdnd.) The non-researchers, / 
included women in fields such as n^irsing and physical 
education where research was not' a priority at all. " 

More than, half the women had published within the' last 
five. years and a number of them had published' a considerable 
amount of professional materials, including book^ reviews . 
articles, monographs and textbooks. 

« 

Recommendation s . . " 

• - . ' • ;•. . - • 

,1) Coll-eagues in al I departnents should t&ke ijote 
of the subtle biases in the .^'ysten which make ft much laiire ; 
difficult' for women to' l)eiie. nonfe knowledgeable itbout 



the process of obta i lii no' qfants-, presenting papers, and 
publishinq in order to. maximize prcftfessional develo- 
nent and ornv/th. 2) " The fJ.ni.versity central resources 
includincj the -Office of Academic Affairs, sh-ould partTcu 
larly focus on aiHinq vwmen., 3)- Women should be en- 
~eouraqcd to request fraveVto conferences, sabbaticals a 
in-service training, " ^ 'f ' , - ' 

Women ' s Wo venent 

Many \'omen noted the impact of the women's 
movement nationally on their own perceptions and those 
'around them. One woman -psychbl oq.ist xhal 1 enqed the 
validity of the interview schedule because it did not ' 
attempt to differentiate betv.'een women 'who were part 
of thewomeo's movement and those whowere not. 
Apparently reflectinq the vie*/ that v/om^n in thfe 
women's movement tend to be "neurotic • women who thinl- 
the^-have been discriminated aqainst" {a view held by 
only 26Zi of women respondi nq 'to the Redbook 1972 male 
questiojnnai re, with 48% viewinq membership in the 
women's liberation movement made up of well adjusted 
women with leqitimate grievances), one F.D.U. 
respondent was concerned that some worten sae "everythina 
as di scr4m1 nation. ^ / . " 

About 1/3 of the Sample volunteered cbciments and- 
opinions about the, women's movement. Most/ of those 
voiced sentiments of sympathy with the mpvement. or . 
involvement, ranqinfj from peripheral to active. One 
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I • . 

older woman who was not a .mo.Hf.rjr stated that she is aware " 
that'she Has -bsnef i ted from the impact of v/omen's • ',' 
• orqanization's . She "feels she c'onMands or^QtQr 
respect because students have, begun to see women 
differently.^-Othcrs \/ere hopeful that because of the 
•presence of the women's movement, the Academic "si tua- 
tion mfty chanqe for women. ■ • - " 

On the other, hand, tlios? " were either bewildered 
by the novenent or hostile. to it stated such opinions 
as:, ^ _■ • 

. Uonen's lib does not inv(S(^lve because I 
an able to nal:e ny ov/n way and woul^ recommend 
that other \;onen behave in a fully competent, 
> professional, manner ar»d they too v/iM nake- * 
it in the v/orld.- ^ . 

'••hen one dcoartment. chairwoman'voltjntarily left the chair- 
personship, she received spontaneous offers from two 
feminist ornanizations i.'ho wished to support her in retent'i 
of it.- She rejected both. ..." 

A few women felt doubtful that thefr interviews ' 
would be of'any valup since they were not part of the 
liberation movennnt. One woman who described intense " 
feel inns of social isolation from her department was 
beqinninq to turn toward the Homen's Caucus as an avenue' 
to help her overcome her feelings of non-involvement 
in the University. This exanple tende^o confirn 
the perceptions, of one active feminist, stated: 

169 
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The rftspptident seened to have little' use 
^ . for collective action, but I'm quite sure 
that in. terras of redressing ce-r^airt kinds of 
i nequfll i fy , such as salary inequalities, she 
would be piore than happy to join in collec- 
tive action. ' 

Honen who were on termi nal . contracts, did not neces'sarily 
embrace the women's movenent. For example, one wo.man, 
who was not stronoly in favor of women's liberation and 
does not feel that there is general discrimination 
against women either at F.D.U. or at other institutions, 
nevertheless felt that her situation was a stronq case 
of sex discrimina-tion, Sh.e • compa red her own status to 
that of a comparahTe man who was promoted, while she - 
was being terminated. 

In sum, the status of the women's movement at 
this University would appear to be at a very embryonic 
level. Faculty women seized "on the appointment of the 
^ew v/onen chairpersons, the o.ne woman dean, the one woman 
vice-president, and the Dn?~-««fl«in trustee as' examples 
of the chanaina role ^nd status of j/omen at t-his Univer- 
sity. Yet, the comparison of the statistical data wit'h 
their perceptions caii be presumed as evidence of vast 
discrepancies between- the .status of men and women 3t 
F.fT.ll. The data ar« either unknown to the women inter- ^ 
viewed or be lieved to be the result of immutable societal 
patterns of mal e' dominance..- , As pluralistic ignorance 



gives \.'a^ to inforned a\/areness, it is probable that women 
vn'll bo more apt to join^in collective action to assume 
their legitimate place in academe. 

Rea c t i on s to I n t o r v i e'v^ 

The fact that a study such as this v/as being ~ 
^ondyctod was itself cause for elicitvno strong feelings 
of gratitude on the part of many women. They volunteered 
their commiCnts and criticism of th^ kinds of guestions 
that woroi^rai sad , praising thos.e which forced them to. 
contemplate thei>5 ow*i perceptions of sex discrimination. 
None critiC'ir&d the fact that such a study was beina 
conducted, nor were many afraid of backlash f.rom wale 
colleagues. Rut some conitructi vo'cri ticisms were made 
by women who have doae previous attitudinal studies. 
The chief cause for concern was whether confidentiality 
could be protected* when v/of>en_ar.e so few and invisible 
in this i nstTtntion . ' This concern v.^as voiced by wpmen 
at all ends of the sp^cTnfm perceiyi-ng high discrimina- 
tion. or low dis(>f imination, -Ivavinq full Processor -rank 

or Instructor rank. ' It was in keepi-ng with the General 

♦ • • . » 

belief that it h^d been a long hard climb that is not 

' c " • 

oV'er, that one must constantly be on the watch and on 
•guard to protect, one ' s status an4 to avoid arous^inq 
colleoidl displeasure. \ 

^/ • • Another reasan why women do not protest their 
^status at the University is that some se-e their sex ^ 
as an advantaae. For example, som^ women reported tf\at 



thoir cjepartment head had been f^r/tective by avoi(ling niqht 
teaching "for then. ,Sone f<^it tbit it is. easier for i 
a \?oman to qet "around" the' me/ by beinq fenininfe ~ - 

anci as one \.'Oman put nt: / - ' ^ ' ' ^ 

I Hike heinq a/woman /nd treated l.ike or.e - - 
It has more aav^afitage/s than disadvaptagc^s. 

Several v/orhen feli /th^t a/ competent woman ta^jay%^uVd' 

pro^WTy "cT^Tlnoye^^^ than men,^ that v/omefi 

have an edae because Vhe, market i s ripe rci^ftj^.. now 'for 

y/omen wri ters and /ha t the qovernment^.i^ gjCinq more 

money for female /instructors and students today. 

The 1 a tter conmeat was off.ered by one young beneficiary 

of such- an aid program' who \,'as leaving^t^ie University ♦ 

for idvaneed dpportuni ty . Some v/omen attribute the situa- 

t>tn to **the i7omah bersel f \ . whi 1 e other^ do not 3nre^<e 

With those women. who feel it is "their own faui t"i that' - - 

" ' ' ' . ' . ' * ' ■ 

very few women are cho;§en', for 1 eiders-hip, gositiQifs . 

'■ •■ 

.A few wocien, who have^ served -as c"ha i rwomjpn » noted th^t,^ • ' 
if they were in that' position today, they wou'ld def i ni,tej.y ^ 

increase women's entering sa-larie's. At the time they 

' " ■ I- 

were the "first" chairworapn they did ^ot feel t>at coura- 
qeo4i,s,. no'r al.l that perceptive of the, patte^'ns of> 

\ ' ' ' ' 

discrimination, nor that supportive ^f .other woRien. If 
exininq patterns are to be broken,, considera-ble re- - 
education and rc-social izatlon of wpmen' currently' at the 
University miust take place. 



On 'the whoTe, it is clear th^t renovinq- 
institutional barriers- \/oulcl, Rieap^ more ?h^n simply iire^ting 
' opportunities that are oqual to men and vftrtnen. 

' Summary - ' ' < . . . • : « 

o ' - . ^; 

. The most stri Icinq findinq of the^fn-<tFpt h inter- 
viev/s was the propoVtiona tel y 1 ov; amount of ^perceived 
discriminatid'p amynq v/bmen v/ho have clearly been "t^racked" ' 
alona a secorfil-cl ass route to academic succeS-s.- Their 
oxpecta tions^aric( aspirations have been coaside.rably 
diluted, judqitig from the extent of Sex dif ferejitiation 
in rank, sal^y, tenure, promotion and collegial respect. 
The lack of colleqiality inf 1 uences -tliei.r lov.' level of demands 

t 

for recagnition in peripheral ameni ties^'such k% sabbaticals ' 
travel, and frinqe benef.irs, antl. prevents . therrf4^m * 
substarrtial invol-vei^ent in decision-makinq. • 

the whole, they„ jsre deliqhted to be part of the 
^cademie comnuni ty^^ind are caught up in the pressures - 
of perfprninp their jobs and ful f 11 1 i no thei r home 

» ; ■ • ' ' °: ■ -o . - 

_qommi tmenj^s . Their lack of a\\'areness of cumulative 

' 'I ^ . , ' < * 

defici,ts experienced by v/omen at F.D.U. leaves them ' . 

unpr^^pared to assert themselves in fheir own behalf. / , c 

■ Tbus^ i t j's-irecessary Yor external change agents, such 

as' affirmative action prcgr^i}jrS and •federal guid.el i nes, / • ' 

t€f;^come to, their ass 1s4:a4ji^;; t '/', W ' 

/ Mt is clear that/renovinq insti tut ianal l^arrier^ ' 

..|^u1d than simply creatimj. opportunities, that. ^ 

rii^rlf: equal to- inen an<l wamen. They reguir6 Incentives in 



0 
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tho. form of role nodels, and rectification 0/ past 
ipeouitles. ^ ' - . ' 

The recommendation's* therefore, c\o beyond legal 
requireriTOnts which niist recpive compliance. They 
include area^ in which the data .suggest implicit 
soTutions to the* probfems revealed, and which have not 
yet been analyzed" bl^^aei a 1 scientists. 

All reconmendations are thbse 0/ the Project 
Direcj^x^ after con^jiTtati on wi th women.' s rights ; 
oraofl^nTTons^gutside the University and officiafT ~ ~ 
4;ithin.. ^ey are designed as a. starting'^int for 
internal- di al oaue among constituencies of women and men 
^faculty, ■administrators, st^ff-^ and students. ^ \ 

fiecausp of the *emergi n-g. restructiir i no of reflations 
between the adbi nri strSt and facullv as a result of 



collective barfjai rti ng . and af f i rna ti ve* act ion , the V^eed 
•for specific mechanisms to redress past inequi,ties can 
- only; bfi suggested. Colj-ective barna'ining and affirmative 
action' groups sh6ujd respond to each ar^a. While - 
affirmative action -has .specific' federal guidelines, 
<^ collective bargaii^inq ha,s rio>€; 1 a tU'ude in .n^gji iiatiXg > ^ 
' . ^ In., addition 'to ^ high-rahkirr^ affi rra^ivG action ,. - 
officer in ,central\adn\inistration,' each campus ,sh6u1 d - have ' 
a •fufl-timevaffir'natiy^ action, s"p>€.ia}ist to gather and 
^- disseminate data; ed^icat^e faculty, staff, students ' an<i ' 
. admin-istratprs; and , monitor .imp! ementati on. of ah -affirmtive 



action p'lan. The monitoring process is crucial to the 
ef f ec ti venGSS of the plan _and requires procedures 
enployinq iim-form cri teria for recruitment, hiring, pro-, 
•motion, tenure and salary. . 

While all reconnenda tions in the report deal 
with wonen,' they should be construed to apjily equal 1 y 
to Other nj nori ties as^<«^l. Racial minor il:te^s^. 
including „blacks, Spani sh-spea^Tig^, flexican-AmericanT""^ 
and Asian-Anerica^ns , have also suffered cultural and 
economic discrimination. These groups also share the 
reluctance of som^ of the successful members of both 
proups to ass,ist yoiinqer and more militarvt members 
to attain more satisfactory situations. < But, while 
racial minorities can indeed dev^elop a sepQra t i st" way 
of life, women are ecojiomi cal 1 y , socially and psychologfcal ly 
mor..e dependent upon nen.l It is, in^mbent on women to 
build^^roup solidarity to increase women's sensitivity, 
to their plight. It is al so 'i ncu^bent on Rial e-domi na ted 
administrators to de^onstra te^tjte leadership re- / 
quired to anticipate the demands inevitably to come from 
wom'cn and improve their^status accordinplv. 



A P P E fl n I X ■ 
'Des'4r1ption of Respondents Interviewed 



Table i .. Percentaae of Full-time Faculty Wonen ^ 
Intervi'ewed . . -• • 



Refused # of l.'onen % of Women 
Interviewed Interview FaciHty Interviewed 



Madison 18 .0 20 90% 

Rutherford 26 4 36 ' 72% 

Teaneck 34 ^ 6 . ' 44 '717% 

Total . . 78 10 lOQ.- ' 78% 
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Table. 2. Ri^spondents Rank 

% of Women Respondents 




Professor 
/Assoc. Prof. 
Assist, Prof, 
Instructor 
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Respondents Tenure 

i _ » t' . , 

40% of the women i n terviev/ed had tenure while 

9 

,60% djd not. The4tadison Campus had* substanti al ly 
fewer women with tenure included in t|ie sample than 
at either of the -ether campuses {22% compared to 
50,^ at Rutherford and 41% at Teane'ck). ' 

Table'3.' respondents tcoure ' , » 




Univ. f^:adison f^utherford /Tean-eck 



Had tenure 
Did' not 



fe «tGn'uVe 



'40^15 
*6a% 



2256 

7 si 



' 50i 



i 



4U 

59% 



17B 



I - 



,1 




^espoi^dents ' Sal aV y 

Distribution of tk^J-A^tfspondents by salary 
^ca^Joary/was^J^fQllows: S20,000 to S25,000, 10.3%; 
!51 7 ,000/4o ^,19,999^ 26.9:;; $14,000 to .n&r9^rT5, 6%; ^ 
S11 ,000 t;o.. $ia, 999, ,34.6?;; and under $1 0,999* 
At tho highest ^nd of the scale, no ^'onran earned 
$25i000 and*cJver. Tbe largest percentage at each. cam 
fell within Nie $11 ,'*000 To $1 3^999. category , except 
for Puth^?rford v/hfere the 1 aVgest^ number earned M 4 ,000 
•to $T"6,;999 and- whore no wop'aj) interviev/ed earned under 

■$i0i"999. • "■ :.• ' . ^ . . . ■. 

t • • 

Table 4. Respondents by Salary ^. . . - 





. # 'Um'vecsity Madison. Rutherford Teanetk 



T.7.000 -• 1 9,999 21 
U.noO -.16,999 




11 ,000 - 13,99.9 , 27 r 

» > 

— under 10,999 , ) 2 
Total 
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Respondents Age ... 

---^ • ' " ' » 

^"Wi^^J^argest percentage of respondents v.-as in the 

-^upina of Tr^ew^l^ years of age (35.52)= . ThJ;;;;^ 

• next Uraest.^ groupinn was t^iflt 51. to 60 years of age. 

— ^^TTTf the sanple werfe 31 ttf 40 years of age. 

125; vere under. 30 and only 4% were over^ 60 vears of aae. 

. Sizable di fferences , among the campuses were noted , pmT^ 

cularly at Hadison, where there'were no women .in' thft^, 

over SI) qroup and at t>ut-herford , "which had more t"ba^ 

twice as' many in that age group than Jeaneck. At the 

other end'of,t-he spectrum there v^ere .^only 4^ of the 

Onder 30.'s af Rutherford^ conparecf to 1 1 at fladison and 

• ' . * 

19% at Teaneck under 30. .-Teaneclf's respondent pop- 
ulation was mdst heavily concentrated in the 41 to 50 
aae group i^g. \/h i 1 e Puther ford ' s ilonnnant age group, was 
51 to 60^^ ' ' '■ ' 
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^espi)nderi ts 'by Ane 



V 



University Wa.*,isofi Rutherford Tfeaneck 



under ,31 


^ 12S 




4% ' 


31 - 40 


• 


'*^ -3r. ; 


• 23% . ' 

• 


41 - So V 


■ 3B?- 


#> 33rt 
\ ft' 

; 2215 ^ . 


2-7% 


51 - 60 




3 J| 


over -60 














• 

ff 



19% ; 

13Z 
V : 44%' 



f • 



180 



, ft. 



Respondents' Marital Status • ^ - 

, ' Hni vorsi ty-v;1de, more than half the respondents 
v/ere married(56?;) ivith 255-: finale., 55^ sep^arated/ 
'8% divorced, 3/' remarr^ied and 3% widowed. Campus 
~iJT-Ff«i'^^4v^&e-s_ji|re notably that SSr, of feaneck respondent! 



were narriect, considerably ^re- than the Ruthertord 
and Madison campuses. At f'adison far more vo^en' 
respondents vere in the sep-arated^ -status (1714) compared 
to^Of at Rutherford and 3';.' at Tenneck. Also there' were 
no divorced or rervarried i/onen in the sample at Madison 



Table 5, Respondents by Marital Status 



University Madison- Rutherford Teaneck 



Married 
Sin^Ve 
Separa te.d 
Oi vofced 
Remarried- 
Widoi/ed 



25% 



5% 
8% 
3% 

yr. 



55 » . 


.50%' 


65% 






17%. 


17% 


0% 




0% 


B% 


►12% . 


0% 


\ 4% . 


3% 


5%. 


• 4^ 


0% 
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' ' H«a^Q.ndents ' Kumh'g^r of Chi ldren 

.'Almost" half the respondents have no children 
(4450 vith 105^ .-halving, 1 childv/32X having 2 children, 
10;; with 3 children and 45? with 4 or more. Moti*ng 
^ 'Campus differences, at ftiitherford there \/ere no respondents 
with 2 children. Teaneck. has the hiahest proportion of 
women with no children (65^); . . ^ 

/ Table 7.' Respond^ents by Number of Children ' ^ 






Uni ver si ty 


Madi son 


Rutherford 


Teaneck 




• No children 


44% 




,54.% 


65% 




1 child/ 


- 105f 




, 33% 






, ■ .2. children 




' 22? 


, 0%: ^ , 






-3^ chi Iflren 


1 or, " 






9% . . 




4 or liiore , 


- A% ] . 


'0%. :• 




3S 
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■ ^ 

Numh'er of Children Currontlv at Hone 

This cateoory for v;hich. there were 31 total respond, 
ents, the bulk had 2 -chi 1 d^on • at hone ' (A8r) with 36.^ 
havi-^g 1 child at home and }S% w.ith 3 cfiifdre'n at h^me. 
Thus, of the 44 wo'men M;i th* chi Idr^jr; 31 or almost 75% of. 
then apparently have children honft. That bulk of ' 
respondents with children are at the Teaneckl canpus and'- 
the fewest at .Madison. ' 53?: of the. Teanepk v;amen .have ' • 
2 *chi 1 dren at hone . ' 



Tabte S. Number of Children at 


Hone / . 
• 




University Madison 


Rutherford 


Teajieck 


1 36^ . 5n% 


- 50% 


26% 


2 .^ 48^, 50% , 


25% 


' 5Z% 


3 "; . ■ 16f5 ■ , ' 0*% 


. ■' . 25?. ■ 


162 

• 


V. ' . / = .• 






' Rcst^ondcn'ts ^epartnent 







lespiDMents were drawn fron\ 15 departments *i-n the. 
totaV U;n*v>n^y. The saniple -rancreci' from 1 to 13 
• in any aiyan dep>t^ment.,v/i£h the largest category, including 

So^ci^^. Scienc'e, SociaTN^l fjt*^ AH>story and Philosophy, , . 
. vihTch at -sorae cdTtif^u^'es areN^arated afld at others ^ 
4j;rified. -TheOarnest ■pert:entagXof' respondents we^e 
'.,l,n Soeial 'Sc^ienGc» in Edo-catip'^B, i-n\anauage atid in . < . • 
•Psychology. None of. the '.remaining det>artfii^nts reixtesented' 
as much- as 10? of^our $aj9ffe res ^pritl ents 



A .P P E N 


D I X 










• . - « 








Respondents * Col 1 eqc 






• 


1 

V 


■» 

Anorig the respondents 


?>2% were 


i n 


•the CoTrVeqe 


of ' 


^Artl'^and 'Sciences , 13f$ in Education, 




in Business 


and ^ 


1% i n De-ntri stry with no respondents 


froni the Science ' * 


^ and Engineering] - colleqe. 








• 


^Table 9- Re$ppndenls by Colleae 


» 


r 




University 


Mad-i son 


Rut" her ford , 


Tea neck 


Arts U Sgientes 83% - 






"76% ' 


: ' 82% 


Education . ' 137? ' 


- 175^ . 






8% ' 


.BUs'iniess . ^ 3%^ 


0% 




3% 




'^cfen^ce ?t ' ' • , . ': 
Enpineerinci 0/1 






0% 


0% 


Dentristry ^ ^i 


. or.- 






♦6% 
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- 
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.■ Pxespondents ' Doqroe 








The hiqfiest deqrne. Ph. P. or L'd. D. , v/as 


held 




• 


,by ■'15% of the sample v/i th 42K hav-ing attained tho M.-A. 
> or roasters 'and 13'/wthe B.A. o^ B . S ; .degree .' -CamRirs " 


4 




variations ^-.'er'e notable/in that at Teaneck 6-2'/, 








af fladison 44%, isntf at''Ri}therford only 28$i of the 






saV'Pl e have th8 hiahpst d^arf^ri ' ' 




4 




c . " ' < " 

Table 10. Resporvdent s ' De<iree 


V 


•■ f • ■ 

V- 




, . Un.iversi.t,^ . Matfison ^ «utherford 


Teaneck 






\>R.{). 45%- J'441< - 23%,- 


C 62fj V 






- M.A. • * ■ 42% - .' 50?^ ' • 66% • 


32^ 






- J^.A. 33%, ' 6% 6% c' 


."'.I -6% ' ' ; 






* t • ' * ' ■ * , ' 




*" ^ 

t 
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IT * , 

* - 
*. * * , ' 

• * "* . 
.p - ' , » ' 
• 


» * 


: •- : y " . ■ • ■ ■; " 

^. ,».,•, ■ ~ J, 
» , . . . r * ' , 

• . : J- . ... A . ■ 
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. . . ^ • f . ' ' • . 

• , . ' ypsponftent^s ' Timp in Rank 

#' . ■ . • 

Three categories were established for tine in 
' ' ■ ' 
rank and applied to the sample. Based on the average tine 

\- in rank established statistically fo.r' the entitle .popu- ' 

lation of tfie University, the ifTrst cateqory v/as defined. = 

" \ ' '' 

as those longer in rank than fhe average; the second 

' * * 

Category the avoranp time in ranR; and tfie^ third, shorter^ ~ 
ti ne i n' rank . 

^ Mo^t of the women in the sample feM into the, 
catecjory lonaer in rank than averane (fo^l) On%y 115^ 

/ had b^en in -rank* the averjacje length of , time for all Uni- 

vers'ity facul ty nenbers and' 19;^ of the sanple had been. - " 
a shorter length of. tine , than averane,. Difference.? am^ong 

V canpuses noted v/erg;;at Rutherford wherf? 8^35^ of the women 
respondpnts had been longer in rank than the average compared 
to*^*^ at'Teaneck and 54;' at Marfison sharjnq th«t category. ' 
fladison had.far mor^e women who had spfent the -average time , 
in rank than t-he^ other campuses , compared to 

Rutherforri, (-^rjj, and Teanecic {5^0. 'At Teaneck 30% of 

, the respondent had spent a shorter time, in ra^\ ^ha'n tte 

average corapared to 23'/ at Madison arid, qnl'y 8^ at - • ' 
,- • Rutherford:. ■ . ' -* , ' 



: A . f P p rr D r x 

T-afr?€~M • " Re spon dnn t s ♦ Time i n^aiMi 




- * ■■ ■ ■ ~ - * -ft ^ • - 


^Ini versttv 




Rutherford 


Teaneck 


Lonnpr than Avprpinp^ 






835^ 


65% 


Average- ' 
. Shorter than Average^ 




23% 
23%. 


r i 

9% 


' 5% 
30% 








«( 




* - 








*• 


' ' ' 












✓ 
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Res^pond 'ents ' Ypars -ot ' F. f>. [). 

. -• Respondents were grouped' into 6 .categories as 
follows: n% - under 3 ^ years ,^2 6"^-^- 3 to 5 years; 
35% -- 6 to 8 years; 15% - 9 to 12 yea^rs; 10% - 13 'to 
20 years; and 1% over 20 years. Among the campuses 
Madison had the most /recently hired women- faculty* 
wTfh S^^^'und'er 3 years. Thcr-e were no women at - " 
^''adison lonoer than 12- years. Al: Rutherford there 
were no women under 3 y_ears at. the Dni versi'ty.' At. 

Teanectc ther« were no women 6ver"20 years. ' ■ 

i . — 

^ . ' ' 

Table 12. Respondents ' Years at F.n.tj. 

' 

' : University Mad i so'ftr "'Rutherford 



under 3 ycBrs \ 


13f^ . 


39% • 
1 1 % 


' . 0%. 


3 : 5 ■ " ' 


26% 


31%; 


6 - 8; ' • 


35% 


33% 




9 - 12 , 


15% 


17% 


" 27% 


13 2q"- • 


10% 




.1 1 %'■ 


over 20 ■ • 1 




.0% ' 


■ ' '' 
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• , - . / 

gGspondo.nts ', Pu.^h 1 i ca tj-on ' ' 

— - ^. J , 

, 'R(3spondents were aske-d whether they' f)ad publ ished 
since their first professional appointment and during the 
last 3 years in their area of specialization. In the 
^ iTniversity-wide sample, 57% had. publ i shed and 43% had not. 
Campus^ifferenc;^^ included-:^ at -Teaneck 6A% had p.ublished» 
at Madison, 63°^ and at Rutherford 43%. Thus a't only 

one campus, Rutherford^a majority of women had not 

^ I * • , ■ , ' 

, pub! i shecfr * " 



Table 1,3.- R6spondet3.ts' ' Publ i ca ti ons 




University M^dl^orr-^-TRtrt^iej^i^ld^ Teaneft 



-Jiad pubjXsiK 



: 57; 



Had jKTt pub) i shed . | 43;f 



6: 
.37% 



57% 



-^^> •/ 



^ / 



■ v:..,. 



1^9 



0. 



\ A. 



Rqspondehts ' Researc h ■ , 

• * I 

Respondents '">ere asked if they had r-ecei.ved rejfearch 

'grants or awards [sine) their first prt^fe-ssional appoint- ^.^^^ 
ni;?nt and duri-nq t^tre Inst five years. In thi s . category • 
'rnore,respojidGhts.>)ad not don'e research than' had, $9^ 



conpar-ed.to 41%/ Among the o'campuses , ^ladi son and /Tganecl 
both had> rnnjori ty who harl, recei<'f:d research grants,/ 
53^^. and 54?; respectively i,^"th Hutherford women only 
27% havi nq- simi 1 arj experience.- 



Table 14 . , fiekponde|nts ' .Research 



Had done research 

Had not done 

* ' researcli 




/ Uni versi t 



Respotidents' Fol Vo\/sln p-$ a?l>Mssistantsh1 ps 
. The^'ina jority of respo.ndents had nN^r received an 
a s s i s ta n/s h I p qj^fe 1 1 qws h i p (521) .'^ llall i solinHDonde n ts 
howGve/ reversnd the pattern with 6>lf;_havinq received 
an aV5i stan-t3h'1p or feTTowship compared to 43^ each at' 





Rfisponr^ents CarnGr Interruptions 
'^I'i''' Alt'hounh this category of information \/as not 
.•§i)'l ici ted it was determined to bear on the pattern 
■experienced by women faculty mombers at F.njj, Re- 
constructed data indicate thit approxiRia tely 24 of the 
43 married women with ohild.ren for whom'career pattern 
^ata was ava i 1 abl e ' experienced some deqree of career 
/interruption ranging from'on-e year to as nuch'as ^ 
28 years. It appeared that approximately half the 
women v/ho^ad career interruptions were at home fo,r' 
10 v^VTs or less with the other half falling somewhere 

ween in^and the 28 year maxlJjM^rate . 17 married 
women wi-th children rpveale;J^o c\reer interruptions 
and no information cou'ld be gleane^ far the remainder. 
Data- are i ncompl et'V. .Inclufled i.n t\ose,with no career 
interruptions are several woneh who changed vocations 
durino the course of thei r li f Gt imes and those who 
were alffe to continue tlieir ca reerS^'^ofl^a free'MaKce* 
basis^. 
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Table 16 T^i stri bution of Pronotions beti/een f^en* and Wonen 
Faculty, 19fiP,-1 073, 



Pro^notion to; 



CO 



cr. 



CO 



cr. 



o 



c 



Ci 



Number of 
Pronotions 



Hen 



Wonen 



Professor • . 


0 










/Associate Prof. 


,17 


' 16 


94.1 


1 


5.9 


''ssistant Prof. 


28 


18 


64.3 


10 


,35.7 


Instructor 


15 • 


12 


80.0 


3 


20.0 


Total \ 


60 


46 


76.7 


■ \ % 

14 • 


23.3 



_ Total. Faculty: 488; 79,25: men 



20.8?, wonen 



Professor 
^ssociat'e Prof. 
Assistant Prof. 
Ins true tor 



Total 



/otal 



Processor, 
Associa^s/ Prof. 
Assistant Pro^.. 
Instructor/ 



0' 

8 
23 
13 
44 

Facul ty :. 471 

0 ' 
12 
24 
15 



8 100.0 



18- 


76.3 


5 


21 .7- 


9 


69.2 ' 


4 


" 30.8 


^35 


79.5 


0 


'20r4 



78.3^ risn; 21 .7? v/onen 



Total 



Profdessor - 



51. 



Total Facolty: 455;- 77.8? men; /22.2% women 



Associate Prof, 
/^i'sist&nt Prof. 
Instructor 





10 ,83.3 
24 fOO.O 
10 .66.7 



Total 



62 



; 13 76.5 

22 '84.6 

15 78.9 

50 30.6 



4 
12 
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23.5 
15.4 
21.1 

19.4 



To,tal faculty; 453; 77.5'S jnen; i22.5X woroeTJ T 193 
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Dlntr J Vutioii^f Projr.ot Ions, of r.en and VJonon^ 
V7i-Lh rh.])\\ i9£;8-C9: th'rourh 1972-73 

* 



~r? "l.'onen 



•f Fac. 



f I'-en « Fric. Men — - 

Prc.Vetod ?:er; '- — i;orrpared Prfenc^ted'" V.'orjen 
v" Py . t\ - ■ ■ V • rlT ; D . to . D . V Fh . D . v . D 



31 

29 

25'. 

31 

23 



17!. 
171 



J 



Ur. i V c r s 1 1 y - :■: i d e~ 



225 13. a 

196. , ■ 14.8 



iit.it 
18.9 • 
13. 5 



Had i sor. 



7 
li 
1 
2 

2 



37 
38 
35 
32 
27' 



pV;onen — 
Conpar ed 
to li Ph.D. 



18.9 
10.5 
2.9 
6.3 
7. It 



197p_73 


9 


58 


' 15.5 


197: -''2 . - 


3 


52 


5.B 


i9'.'c-ri 




liU - 


9.1 


1 0 C« ''^ 




' l;l ' 


19.5 


19f£-(;5 


7 


■1*1; 


15.9 



1 

1 
1 

G 
1 



8 

9. 

7 

7 

7 



' 12.5 
\ 11.1 

\1^.3 
V 0. 

,. i.^ . 3 



1972-73 

1 971 -7?. 
1 o 7 o.'' 

1 0 _ 7 ^. 
19CE-C:' 



3 
2 
7 
7 
2 



lt3 

3r^ 
3: 
33 
31 



Rutherford 

7.0 

5.6 
22.6 
21 . 2- 

6.5 



1 


.9 


• 11.1 


0 


10 


0 


0' 


12 


0 


1 


11 ■ 


9.1 


1 


It 


25.0 



1Q72_7- 

1971-- 
197* 
19^9-70 
'i'i9'^B-63 




, e ?i r. e o-;-: 



19 
21: 
11. 
16 
ll' 



12lt 
108 
99 
90 
96 



15.3 
22.2 
ll.l 
17.8 

lit. 6 



5 
3 
0 

1 

0 



20 
19 
16 
^llt 
16 



25;o 
15.8 
0 

7.1 
0 
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STATUS OF WOMEN AT>^LEIGII DICKINSON UNIVKHSrfY 
' INTERVIEW GUIDE " 



rrepareil by Professor Lora Liss, Sociology, Teaneok 



^^'anie .of Infti'vlcwce; 

\ ■ T — 

!♦ yieivs nh >iit women in acndeye 



X / 

/ 

/ 



(1) 



aX I'e -ceptlona of intex-viewee on the relative freedom and oi)portunitiei 

- • ♦ 

of men and vomen in ficademia: " - - 



Jn general; at other institutions; ^t FairleigK Dickinson 
Ifalversfty, 



{2) in field of specialization; at other institutions^ at 

' (3) as)fac\at|y, administrators, or trustees. 
M - 2. . Prcvioik; fir?HU^ate shirterit anrf caree r ehoiCGS 
' / Vuroej^ions df sGjic awareness in selecting major^ graduate ^h^K)l^^ 

Marital status, . - 

' ; tC^- I*ercept^^ df eCfcbis of j^parit^ status on women4ii acodcn itei 



: relative t<y men. . . 1 ' 

^ ^ ^vw^. B^^nai e^q^riences of home-career eodlicts. 

% 4< .f^:^Pr eferre<» aett^^^ Fairl<Mgh Dickinscm laiverslty . \Vi 
-^t^^r ; '^-s of actii^ titito aliiHtcrjtaoac^cf U)o\ ^ 



'.V •• 



- (■ 



b. Perception of differenced from maie coiiea[;ncs' ailocatk)nS: 

(1) Teaching ^ (4) CounstillinB; or advise munt 

• . (2) Kiiscarch (5) Creative activity 

(3) Writing * (C) Committee service 

* • * ' 

5, IV^part tnt'n t.' il . SfiX dif ferdnt tat inu • ,' 

• '\. , Inten'iewt e's pertcptlons of sex tlif&^rcntiatlon ruhitive to her male 

colleA^ues in ericli of tlie following di.-partmcntal areas: / 

Q. Class or teachinR sdiedule ^ 

h. Load of major advisees 
« • 

C, IvOud of g;radi^te advisi'ui? • 

' ^ d. Counsel liiig alignments * 

e, Ilouonj mcntorships - * _ 

f. Indeixtndent study supon'Is ion . 

H advisement 

h. Suhstiiutfon touching 

i. Ilepar! mental committee n;^signmcnts 
/ J, Office siitice 

k. Secretarial assistance / 

■ ■;• ■ ' / 

I, Equfptnent ^ 
« m. Other 

. » / ~ 

"^V , ^ervtewcD's perobptlons dt sex discrimination in uppointment or 




election of w>nten to colle^ imd unlvei^lly cotmnittccs. 

- ' • ' . • - 

. ' 208 - 



itk .... 



b. l^T^mnl cxporiencos of «cx discrlmiuati^^^ to committer 

api)oinhuont or ol(?ction. \ ^ 

, c. ,(]f:neral perceptions and pergonal experiences ulth male cuUeaKiUi.s 
undervaluinp women's contributions to committee deliberatfons. 
7. Personnel (li?cisioii.s 

•a', iitervlewee's perceptions of dlfferenti:rl treatnlcnt in relation to ' 
hirliig, continuing appuiiitment, promotion, entrance level salary and tenure. 

b. I'erHonal experiences of sex discrimination in personnel decisions. 

c. 3-»ereeption of extent of recruitment and advertising effort by 
uuiversity juid departur^nt to locate women faculty or administrators. 
8. Sex discririin in tion in univcrsitv policies 

a. hiterviewee 's knowledge of existing university policies in the 
following areas and perceptions of Uie benefits or deficiencies resulting 
to women acatlomics, compared desired benefits. 

(3) Nepotism / . ' 

(ij >Ia(ernity leave (or miscarriage, prts^nancy, abortion) 

(3) Sick leave or temporary disability - . - 

(4) Loss of seniority 

(5) Life insurance benefits available • 
-^—^ <6) HoapUaltzatronTienefils ^ivailable 



(7) Pension and retirement rights avaUable 

(8) Social Security benefits available 

2o9 



ERLC 



lu Tersonal experiences with the ubovo policies. 
9, Prnfos'sirna! fk volopniont ' - ' • ^ 

a, Perceptiontvof differentiation between men mfd women in the • 
grantint; of sahbirticals, leavus, travel to conferences, or In-service 

traininp, , ' \ 

^ - . * 

• b. rersonal oxiK;rIences \yith above, 

c. I^crcei»tioiis (if sex dlsCrln|^iatlv,u in procurinf; resoaych prantj 



presenthiK (Jr i)iibllMhing pajK rs, books, or other creatiV6 or sci 

1 • 

wfvrk. 



lolarly 



d. Personal experiences with ubovo, 

fl 

.10, pomftir rn pllic dn ta 



/ 



Confirm data aVailal>le. Complete mfusinK data, 

(1) Age. 

(2) Marital status (m.s.\vr(T. s.) 

(3) Nu/iibor of f lutdren: (-1) Ages (living with intorvicwoe 
(5J Years at FDU (6) Total years rcleva^it exixsriunco 



teaching ai^/or prufcasional /jniployment relalod to field,; 



(7) Yea^j-Jn current <lepartment (name of depakincnt and field 
of si^ccializatiim). 



. t. 



, - • <8) Salary 
^ (9) Hank 



(10) Tenur 



.3C 
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(11) Timo In each r.inlc hull! at FDU . 

(12) llii;hc%st (Icgr^c (y(jav C(mfovvo(l) , 

(enrollftcl in clfnUorut prpi-rHni; in prcpuralion for ciaicliil;>cy; 
cantliilatc for d(.»{^,rooj dlssertatloiY in in^oyriv^s; date doi^rec. expected) 

(l:{) ruMioatious since f ir^^t profo.^siQnal nppointniont amT-<Krfnug 
latrt Uave years In firea of specialisation: (books^ t(^,xts, aryclo>s.an i*vo- 
{cfciriiotrdl journals, reviews in pi^oToiiHinnal joHrn:jl:», nonprofessiniud juib- 
licationn.) • ' . ^ 

(l i) lUuiearch pi-mitij or awards sineo first pfofei^sional 
uppolntin#^nt ixud d,urln{< la.-;t five-yoarii. 



(If.) rellowshii)S, Assist;u)ti:liiiiS. 



Conunenffi: 



Inttfi*viower's f 'onnnents: 




